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ARTICLES 


An Attempt to Understand the Past 
A Commentary on Milovan Djilas’ The New Class 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


One of the outstanding features of the Khrushchev “new line” has been the 
idoption of a considerably more flexible policy towards the satellites. Stalin’s 
successors have acknowledged, if not on the basis of dogma, at least with the 
help of something akin to dogma, that different ways to socialism are possible. 
They have also taken such risky steps as reconciliation with the deviationist Tito 
nd the acclamation of Gomulka—whom Stalin had once imprisoned—as leader 
of the Polish Communists. These post-Stalin measures led to various speculations 
in the West on the “changes” in the USSR and on the possibility of cooperation 
with so-called national Communism, which was considered different from Soviet 
Communism. In 1956, between the Twentieth Party Congress and Soviet 
intervention in Hungary, most Western observers were inclined to believe that 
iational Communism was a serious and, from the West’s point of view, positive 
phenomenon. 

In 1957 the situation changed somewhat. By August many people had begun 
‘o realize that in spite of his imprisonment by Communists, Gomulka had himself 
emained first and foremost a Communist. During the workers’ unrest in Lodz 
he used essentially Stalinist measures to put down the strike to the extent of call- 
ing in troops to restore order. He did the same during the student unrest in 
October. 

After Gomulka’s trip to Yugoslavia in September 1957 it became clear that 
even Tito had adhered much closer to the line pursued by the Soviet bloc con- 
cerning the German question than had been believed in the West. The result was 
that many Western observers now began to reject in toto the idea that national 
Communism had ever existed as something independent. 











The main reason for these changes from one extreme to the other would seem 
to be that many critics have tended to view developments in the light of the 
current situation, to overevaluate the role of individual personalities in the frame 
work of the Communist system, and to underestimate the role of long-term socia! 
factors and conflicts, which, in the ultimate analysis, determine the decisions 
reached by each Communist leader. 

Now at last a work has appeared which will do much to put things in their 
proper perspective. Milovan Djilas’ The New Class (London, 1957) is primaril; 
an attempt to understand contemporary Communism as a historical phenomenon, 
to determine its place in the development of mankind, and to find a basis for an 
understanding of current events. In this lies the book’s greatest value and the 
feature which ‘distinguishes it from the vast majority of books published by 
former Communist leaders who, from Tito onwards, have concentrated on memoirs. 

Djilas’ views can be reduced to a number of theses. He takes as the starting 
points for his analysis the fundamental contradiction beween the actual facts of 
Communist life and Marx’s theory of so-called scientific Communism and the fact 
that the Communists have been achieving their successes not in highly developed 
capitalist countries, as should have been the case according to Marx’s conception 
of the laws governing the development of a capitalist society, but in more back- 
ward countries. To date, the Communists have managed to come to power by 
their own efforts, that is without the aid of foreign Communist armies, in three 
countries: in Russia in 1917, in Yugoslavia in 1944, and in China in 1949. The 
victory of Communism in these countries cannot be attributed to the “seni 
weakness of capitalism,” since in all three capitalism was at the time in an ele- 
mentary stage, even taking into account the rapid rate of industrial development in 
Russia in the decade before 1917. How then can these successes be explained ? 
The natural consequence of an underdeveloped capitalism is a small industria! 
proletariat which, according to Marx, should be the bearer of the ideas of Com- 
munism. The overwhelming majority of the population in such countries is 
made up of peasants, whom Marx hated as a class. Finally, the problems facing 
the government of such a country are completely different from those Marx 
believed would crop up under conditions of highly developed capitalism. In 
other words, the shifting of the center of gravity of the Communist movement 
to underdeveloped countries means that it is resting on social forces other than 
those on which Marx was counting and is having to solve different problems. 

Djilas solves this dilemma by linking the realization of the basic point in the 
Communist program—the abolition of private ownership ‘of the methods and 
means of production—with the country’s industrialization program. “In coun- 
tries where there was no other way of bringing about industrialization, there were 
special national reasons for the Communist revolution. . . . The basic reason—the 
vital need for industrial change—was common to all the countries such as Russia, 
China, and Yugoslavia, where revolution took place” (pp. 12—3). 

According to Djilas the industrialization program is, or rather was, the main 
moral basis for the Communist revolution and gave the Communist leaders « 
moral if not a legal right to demand sacrifices of the population: 
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mn Since industrialization [in such countries] had become a matter of life or death, 


he socialism, or Communism, as its ideal expression, became the ideal and hope... 

Ie among some of the population at large as well as the Communists. In the minds 

ial of those who did not belong to the old social classes, a deliberate and organized 

ns revolt against the party, or against the government, would have been tantamount to 
treason against the homeland and the highest ideals (p. 98). 

“if And finally, at the very moment the program of industrialization reaches 


fulfillment and a backward state becomes industrial, the Communist dictatorship 
a, loses its moral basis and in the eyes of the broad masses of the population becomes 
an tyranny pure and simple: 


Because of this, no matter how extensive and inhuman Communist tyranny had 
been, society, in the course of a certain period—as long as industrialization lasts— 
has to and is able to endure this tyranny. Furthermore, this tyranny no longer 
1S appears as something inevitable, but exclusively as an assurance of the depredations 
ot and privileges of a new class (pp. 35—-6). 


Djilas then comes to his second basic thesis, that a Communist revolution 
engenders not a classless society, but, on the contrary, a class society characterized 
: by the concentration of political and economic power in the hands of the so- 
; called new class, of which he writes: “This new class, the bureaucracy, or more 
accurately the political bureaucracy, has all the characteristics of earlier ones as 
well as some new characteristics of its own” (p. 38). He then continues: 


le The roots of the new class were implanted in a special party, of the Bolshevik 
e- type... 

in To be more precise, the initiators of the new class are not found in the party of 
12 the Bolshevik type as a whole but in that stratum of professional revolutionaries who 
al made up its core even before it attained power .. . 

n- This is not to say that the new party and the new class are identical. The party, 
is however, is the core of that class and its base. It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to define the limits of the new class and to identify its members. The new class may 


hs be said to be made up of those who have special privileges and economic preference 
” because of the administrative monopoly they hold (p. 39). 

nt In Djilas’ view the new class is the collective owner of all the national wealth. 
in From this springs on the one hand the impossibility of liberalizing a Communist 
s. dictatorship and on the other the constant struggle of the ruling clique against 
1e its own people. 

id The new class instinctively feels that national goods are, in fact, its property. . . . 
n- The new class also thinks that any breach of its totalitarian authority might imperil 
re its ownership. Consequently, the new class opposes any type of freedom, ostensibly 
1 for the purpose of preserving “socialist” ownership (p. 65). 

a, This thought is brought out again in another passage: 

" Other classes may be able to maintain ownership without a monopoly over 


power, or power without a monopoly over ownership. Until now, this has not been 
possible for the new class, which was formed through Communism; it is very 
improbable that it will be possible in the future (p. 169). 
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All this is nothing new, and has been said in one form or another by numerous 
Western authorities, in some instances with greater accuracy. Moreover, the 
emergence of a new class under the conditions of a Communist dictatorship was 
noted about 30 years ago by Trotsky, who was one of the first to detect this 
phenomenon, making a sociological analysis of its character. Dijilas, furthermore, 
does not give a sufficiently precise definition of the new class. 

The idea that present-day Communism owes its successes not to the “senile 
weakness of capitalism” but to the retarded development of capitalism in indi- 
vidual countries and to the possibilities of industrialization hidden in the principle 
of the abolition of private property is also not new. It was touched upon by 
various writers, and seven years ago the author of the present article worked oui 
a theory of “ersatz” capitalism, in which present-day Communism was described 
in general as a completely different sociological phenomenon than had been 
envisaged by Marx.! Under this theory a Communist revolution is a possible 
variation in development, but not something inevitable. A Communist revolution 
does not create a classless society, but a new ruling stratum, while on the historical 
plane Communism should be placed not “after” capitalism, but “alongside” it, 
since it solves in some individual countries the task which under “normal” 
conditions is solved by early capitalism: the initial accumulation of capital. 

Djilas’ concept is of considerable interest for two reasons. First, it is a highly 
successful attempt to fathom the internal motivating forces of Communism, 
although it should be kept in mind that many of Djilas’ theses, which for most 
people with personal experience of a Communist dictatorship are self-evident, 
have not received general recognition in the West. Second, Dijilas’ book provides 
a basis for studying the way of thought of many people whose way of thinking 
has been formed by Communism. 

As for the first aspect, The New Class differs from many attempts to analyze 
Communism in that it gives a completely correct analysis of the relations between 
the people and the government in a Communist dictatorship, and also correctly 
distinguishes between the concepts “nation” and “Communism.” Many 
Westerners regard Communism as a “national” feature, in the sense that its 
origin can be explained by the national character of particular nations, primarily 
the Russians. Djilas, however, states: 


The Communists are not nationalists; for them, the insistence on nationalism is 
only a form, just like any other form, through which they strengthen their powers... . 
Stalin [a Georgian] and Company used the national prejudices of the largest nation 
the Russian nation—just as if it had been composed of Hottentots (pp. 100—101). 
Of course, the Communists have to cope with the fact that nations do exist. 
However, this is to some extent a purely technical question, a matter of language 
and administrative division, as Dijilas himself stresses. It is also a question of 
relations between the “new class” of a given nation and the masses and of rela- 
tions among the “‘new classes” arising in the different countries under Communist 
authority. 


' Herman F. Achminow, Die Macht im Hintergrund, Grenchen, Switzerland, 1950, 308 pp. 
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The basic contradiction in all Communist states is, in Djilas’ opinion, the 
conflict between the authorities and the people. It is the basic factor which deter- 
mines the actions of both “national” and “international”? Communists. 


Communist regimes are a form of latent civil war between the govern- 
ment and the people. The state is not merely an instrument of tyranny; 
society as well as the executive bodies of the state machine is in a continuous 
and lively opposition to the oligarchy, which aspires to reduce this opposition 
by naked force. In practice, the Communists are unable . . . to subordinate society 
completely. But they are able to control the organs of force, that is, the police and 
party, which in turn control the entire state machine and its functions. The opposition 
of the organs and functions of the state against the “irrationalities” of the party and 
police, or of individual political functionaries, is really the opposition of society 
carried over into the state machine. It is an expression of dissatisfaction because of the 
oppression and crippling of society’s objective aspirations and needs (pp. 87—8). 


This is a profound observation. A popular Western belief is that the party 
leaders in Communist countries are omnipotent. This idea often takes the para- 
doxical form of a belief in some sort of patriarchal relationship between people 
and government. Such, for instance, is basically the thought behind the com- 
parisons between Communism and Tsarism and the assertions that the Russian 
peasant has always patiently borne pressure from above. It is rarely recognized that 
the Communist leaders are in a state of covert civil war on two fronts—against 
their own people and against certain sectors of the state and economic apparatus. 
When this fact is taken into consideration the behavior of a country’s Communist 
leaders becomes more appreciable and answers to such questions as the possible 
democratization of a Communist dictatorship, the likelihood of the emergence of 
a new Stalin, or the chances of self-willed Communist leaders such as Tito or 
Gomulka being subjected to the will of Moscow are not so hard to find. “Founded 
by force and violence, in constant conflict with its people, the Communist state, 
even if there are no external reasons, must be militaristic” (p. 95). From this it may 
be concluded that in Communist states there is “‘a constant tendency to transform 
an oligarchic dictatorship into a personal dictatorship. Ideological unity, the 
inevitable struggle at the top of the party, and the needs of the system as a whole 
tend toward personal dictatorship” (p. 81). This, plus the fact that in a Communist 
dictatorship there cannot be a division of ownership and power, explains why any 
democratization of Communism is out of the question. 


In connection with the constant but hidden civil war in all Communist states 
Djilas gives a fine explanation of national Communism. As already noted, he 
considers that national Communism is essentially alien to Communism in the 
sense that Communism is a category of ownership, not of ethnography. However, 
nations exist and practically speaking the victory of Communism is possible only 
within the framework of actual states. In other words “no single form of Com- 
munism... exists in any way other than as national Communism” (p. 174). 


The emergence of Titoism, that is the inclination of individual Communist 
states to quarrel with each other, is explained by the simple fact that 





with the victory of a Communist revolution in a country a new class comes 
into power and into control. It is unwilling to surrender its own hard-gained 
privileges, even though it subordinates its /n¢erests to a similar class in another country, 
solely in the cause of ideological solidarity (p. 175). 


Convinced that “‘national’” Communism does not imply a qualitative change 
in the system but is merely an expression of quarrels between individual “new 
classes,” Djilas gives an exact evaluation of national Communism. 


But national Communism neither desires nor is able to transform itself into 
something other than Communism, and something always spontaneously draws it 
toward its source—toward the Soviet Union. It will be unable to separate its fate 
from that which links it with the remaining Communist countries and movements 
(p. 183). 

The expectation that Yugoslav Communism would be able to evolve toward 
democratic socialism or that it would be able to serve as a bridge between Social 
Democracy and Communism has proved baseless (p. 184). 

National Communism per se is contradictory. Its nature is the same as that of 
Soviet Communism, but it aspires to detach itself into something of its own, nation- 
ally. In reality, national Communism is Communism on the decline (p. 190). 


It is not difficult to appreciate the significance of these conclusions for the 
post-Stalin development of the Soviet bloc. Taking into account the “covert 
civil war” in the Communist countries and the Communist leaders’ inability to 
bring the population to complete subjection, the reasons for the so-called new 
course in the USSR are not so obscure. The point is evidently not that new people 
have come to power, but that the relationship of forces between the Party leaders 
and the masses has altered in favor of the latter, thereby forcing the government 
to make concessions. 


Djilas’ analysis of national Communism makes the behavior of Tito and 
Gomulka, the leaders of the new classes in their countries, understandable. They 
risked a conflict with Moscow to protect the interests of these new classes. How- 
ever, they are in the same position as the other Communist leaders: in a state of 
covert civil war against their own people. This was shown by the disturbances in 
Poland in August and October 1957, and by the Tito—Djilas conflict in Yugo- 
slavia. Thus, the moment they consider that tension within their own country is 
becoming too great, something draws them toward their source, the Soviet Union. 
This “‘something” is fear of their own people, the irreconcilable conflicts within 
the country as a whole and the ruling class in particular. 


A practical conclusion to be drawn from this analysis is that Titoism is doing 
and will continue to do serious harm to Communism. On the other hand, all 
Communists are in the long run supporters of a single policy, and there is abso- 
lutely no case for counting on the transformation of a Communist dictatorship 
into a semidemocracy. An analysis of the social forces determining the develop- 
ment of a Communist dictatorship shows that its overthrow is possible, and 
in fact took place in Hungary, but excludes the possibility of a democratic 
Communism. 





Few objections can be raised against Diilas’ discussion of the basic lines of 
Communism’s past and present development. However, a number of individual 
details call for some comment. As noted earlier, The New Class is not just an analy- 
sis of contemporary Communism, but also a document which helps reveal the 
psychology of a man brought up on Communism, who has now broken with it, 
and is trying to understand his past errors. Djilas does not try to shift the blame 
onto others, but attempts to clarify the action of the social forces which gave 
birth to the inhumanity of a Communist dictatorship. He even states openly that 
the matter is not one of a lack of moral principles; in their private relations Com- 
munists behave themselves in the normal social fashion. “Lack of ethics among 
them is not the reason for their methods but the result of them” (p. 148). 

It seems that this sociological approach to problems of politics and ethics is 
typical of people who have been educated along Marxist lines. Evidently the 
philosophical foundations of Marxism, which by the way are not linked organi- 
cally with the Communist program of abolishing private property, take a hold of 
the consciousness of people brought up under Communism, and a man who has 
received a Communist education will even after breaking with Communism con- 
tinue to base his views on the concept that the world is run on material lines, 
that economic structure determines social structure and, hence, political devel- 
opment, that the history of mankind is the story of a class struggle, and so on. The 
extent to which this sociological approach is harmful is debatable, but the practi- 
cal inference is that people molded by Communism can be reached only by speak- 
ing to them in their own language. Dijilas is a good example of this. He underlines 
that Communists speak a language different from that of the people, and that he 
himself is unable to find a way out of this difficulty. 

A second extremely noticeable feature of the book is the idea of equality firmly 
embedded in Djilas’ consciousness. He states in the preface: 

I consider it superfluous to criticize Communism as an idea. The ideas of equality 
and brotherhood among men, which have existed in varying forms since human 
society began... are principles to which fighters for progress and freedom will 
always aspire. It would be wrong to criticize these basic ideas, as well as vain and 
foolish. The struggle to achieve them is part of human society (p. VII). 

Djilas’ decision to call the Communist aristocracy the “new class,” a sociologi- 
cally loose phrase, is evidently attributable to the fact that he regards the idea of 
equality the criterion of all values. However, bearing in mind Djilas’ basic 
attitude to the question of equality, it becomes clear that he does not know 
whether to attack the Soviet aristocracy as a whole, or only the Party apparatus. 

This leads to the question of whether Djilas’ adherence to the idea of equality, 
by which he means the absence of a hierarchy, is typical of all strata of a Com- 
munist society and of all Communist countries. Djilas is an old Communist who 
has passed through the underground school and participated in the struggle for 
power. By birth he is a Yugoslav, and Yugoslavia is presently passing through a 
period of development approximately corresponding to the Soviet New Economic 
Policy period. This means that Yugoslavia still exhibits an incomplete socialism and 
as a result the formation of the new class society is as yet likewise incomplete. 











The idea of equality is pushed to the fore under particular social conditions, 
when a social upheaval takes place, since under such conditions the slogan of 
equality is in effect a demand that the privileges of the existing ruling class be 
done away with. The slogan usually becomes less significant when the changes 
in the social structure are coming to an end, when the new class society is begin- 
ning to stabilize itself. At such times equality comes to mean merely equality 
in the face of the law. Therefore, it is not impossible that Djilas’ attitude is 
typical only of those countries passing through a corresponding stage of de- 
velopment, but is not one hundred percent true of the Soviet Union, where 
socialism is more highly developed. Some of Diilas’ remarks, in fact, do not 
apply to the Soviet Union. For example, he asserts that his “new class” does 
not have a class consciousness but sincerely considers itself representative of 
the people as a whole. “A Communist member of the new class also believes 
that, without his party, society would regress and founder. But he is not conscious 
of the fact that he belongs to a new ownership class, for he does not consider 
himself an owner and does not take into account the special privileges he enjoys” 
(p. 59). 

This is not true in the case of the Soviet Union. It is difficult to say what 
the Soviet aristocracy thinks about the chances of Russia’s developing with- 
out the Communists, but there is no doubting the existence of a class selt- 
consciousness both among the Soviet aristocracy as a whole and among its indi- 
vidual parts, particularly the Party apparatus, the professional groups, and the 
army. The self-awareness of individual groups which recognize their differ- 
ence from other sections of the Soviet aristocracy and the existence of special 
class interests can easily be analyzed. The self-awareness of the party apparatus 
and the other sections of the Soviet aristocracy is fostered to a considerable 
degree by Soviet propaganda. Every Soviet literary work contains the “repre- 
sentative of the Party,” who is opposed to representatives of all the other popu- 
lation groups. Since in this respect Soviet literature is an exact reflection of 
Soviet life, it is reasonably certain that the class consciousness of the individual 
strata of Soviet society is something very real. 


Furthermore, during the last thirty years the Soviet government has pursued 
a policy of stressing rather than removing differences between people. This 
was probably in accordance with the wishes of the new aristocracy which was 
being created in the process of building up socialism. In view of these circum- 
stances, at present, while the ruling class is becoming stabilized, the motivating 
force of the anti-Soviet tendency is not a desire to bring everyone down to the 
same level, but an attempt by large sections of the population to secure 
legal recognition of the social position they already hold, an attempt to obtain 
legal and material security, which presupposes a definite hierarchical order. 


The problem of equality is closely linked with that of ownership, a question 
which could arise if a Communist dictatorship were overthrown. Diilas states 
that the majority of the population of the Communist countries believes in 
socialism, and that public ownership of the means of production ensures 2 
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more rational use of potential, but he does not substantiate his claim. His 
conclusions indeed produce a strange impression in view of the fact that 
he has devoted a whole chapter to the shortcomings of a socialist economy. 
Moreover, he shows clearly enough that the problem of Communism is the 
problem of ownership, a question of who has the right to dispose of the national 
wealth. Since Djilas himself shows the concentration of ownership in the hands 
of the state inevitably leads to a definite group, the Party leaders, having the 
right to dispose of all the state’s property it could be expected that he would 
draw the logical conclusion that private ownership or a combination of private 
and state ownership of the means of production is necessary to ensure freedom 
and democracy. 


However, he does not. The reason for this omission can be found by examin- 
ing two questions. First, what is likely to happen should a Communist dic- 
tatorship fall, and second, what sort of development is envisaged by persons 
brought up under a Communist dictatorship but who then reject Communism? 
It seems to us that Communism, or as we called it, ersatz capitalism, gives birth 
to a social stratum, referred to as the “technical intelligentsia,” which fulfills 
the same function as the Western bourgeoisie: control of production and dis- 
tribution. This group can fulfill its task properly only if it possesses the right 
to dispose of material wealth as it sees fit, primarily in accordance with the 
demands of the market, not according to dogmatic principles. 


Since the technical intelligentsia is constantly increasing in importance we 
may conclude that were a Communist dictatorship to fall there would inevitably 
arise a form of economy which the Communists and probably the socialists as 
well would regard as capitalism. Events in Poland and Hungary have confirmed 
this view. The crisis of the Communist dictatorship in Poland in connection 
with the transfer of power to Gomulka has led to an almost complete swing 
from the kolkhoz system to a market system not only in agriculture, but also 
in trade and to some extent industry. What Marxists call “capitalism” sprang 
up. In Hungary, in spite of the shortness of the period of freedom, the crisis 
brought forth not a national Communist government but a bourgeois one, since 
in Nagy’s last government non-Communists comprised an overwhelming 
majority. 

Since Djilas does not advance a positive program other than his arguments 
on workers’ share of profits (given on pages 45—6), it must be presumed that 
Communism can be succeeded by capitalism, although this does not exclude 
elements of a planned economy, state participation in economic activity, or 
urban self-administration, as is found throughout the world at the moment. 
However, former Communists have shown practically no conscious readiness to 
acknowledge the advantages of capitalist methods of production. Djilas, for 
example, has undoubtedly broken with Communism and many of his statements 
reveal not just a critical attitude toward it but a fierce hatred. Nevertheless, 
he repeats many of the theses of Communist propaganda, clearly considering 
them to be correct. For example, he asserts that the Russian Mensheviks merely 
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cleared the way for capitalism, even though they demanded that a considerable 
portion of industry be nationalized, and he states that “the social origin of 
the new class lies in the proletariat just as the aristocracy arose in a peasant 
society, and the bourgeoisie in a commercial and artisans’ society” (p. 41). 
None of these assertions are correct: the bourgeoisie does not arise from 
artisans, since artisans themselves are a part of the bourgeoisie, the aristocracy 
does not arise from a peasant society, but, as a rule, from the serving class, and 
the Party apparatus arose not from the working class, but from a de-classed 
revolutionary intelligentsia. And finally, Djilas repeats time and again that 
“over a long period of time, the interests, ideas, faith, and hope of the new 
class, and of parts of the working class and of the poor peasants, coincide and 
unite” (p. 42). 

This would seem to be the point where even a former Communist cannot 
rid himself of his past. He simply cannot understand that Communism has 
never expressed the interests of the working class, but always those of a de- 
classed intelligentsia, which after the Revolution became the vanguard of the 
new class. Moreover, Dijilas probably knows that Lenin drew a sharp distinction 
between the concepts “workers’ movement” and “revolutionary intelligentsia” 
and considered that a workers’ movement gives rise to trade unionism, while 
“scientific socialism” is the ideology of the revolutionary intelligentsia. 

This is not a serious fact, but it is an important psychological factor. It is 
unlikely that the success of such socialists as Djilas would lead to the formation 
of a new society, but rather to a normal democratic state more or less inclined 
to be a “welfare state.” But during a period of struggle against a Communist 
dictatorship it would clearly be expedient to make use of socialist terminolog) 
since many people in this type of country think along such lines. 


Finally, Djilas’ internationalism is worthy of note. He spends a whole chapter 
on the problem of the relationship between peoples and systems, and he accuses 
Communism of seriously hampering mutual relations between peoples: “It 
may sound strange, but this is true: Communism’s so-called socialist ownership 
is the main obstacle to world unification” (p. 200). 

There is nothing strange in the fact that a planned economy constant; 
aiming at autarky brings in its wake political isolation. However, the line ot 
thought is interesting. The oldest Communist slogan is “Workers of the World 
Unite!” while in Marx’s view the victory of Communism was a simultaneous 
creation of a world state and the withering away of the state in its present form. 
The attraction Communism holds, as seen from Djilas’ case, is in the combined 
solution of social problems and the problem of relations among peoples. 

The Communists are presently pinning their hopes on the so-called peace 
campaign. However, the transition from the slogans of “pure” proletarian 
internationalism to slogans of a general struggle for peace not linked officially 
with the idea of social revolution is an indication that the drawing power of 
Communist ideas as such is diminishing. The Communists evidently no longer 
expect to attract sufficient people with their social program of doing away with 
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private property and are therefore making extensive use of this false peace 
banner. Few will follow Communism, but “peace” is a word which will find 
a response in many hearts. 


In the light of these facts, Djilas’ attempt to show that Communism hinders 
relations between people and the attention he gives the question of relations 
among peoples (but not systems) is worthy of note. As mentioned earlier he 
does not propound any new principles, but he presents numerous questions 
in a new light and, most important, he makes it possible for the reader to under- 
stand specific features of the Communist world. His book is primarily the 
starting point for future study of Communism. It is a pointer to the decay of 
Communism and a political factor which may help the West solve some of 
the problems now facing it. 


3 Bulletin 





Guided Missiles and Soviet Military Doctrine 
N. GALAy 


On August 27, 1957 TASS reported that the Soviet Union had successfully 
tested a long-range ballistic missile.1 The report was couched in tones clear!) 
designed to demonstrate to both the Soviet population and the non-Communist 
world the epoch-making significance of this achievement, which, according to 
Major General Pokrovsky, had far outstripped the military development of the 
outside world, even the United States.? 

The success achieved in this field was emphasized by such leading Soviet 
military specialists as First Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal Vasilevsky and 
Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force Marshal Vershinin, who stated that 
the intercontinental missile armed with an atomic or thermonuclear warhead had 
opened up new prospects for the art of warfare.* These new developments, accord- 
ing to Marshal Vershinin, do away with the need for strategic bombers, since 
any point on the globe can be reached with greater accuracy and reliability by 
missile than by the more vulnerable bomber. He added: 

The means of carrying this terrible weapon, the hydrogen weapon, are now such 
that it could be delivered in an instant by intercontinental ballistic missile to the most 
remote regions of any continent on earth. 

Under modern conditions bombers are still being built. The United States 
particularly is emphasizing this type of weapon. But the missile is now throwing 
doubt on the expediency of developing bombers, since it is more reliable and trust- 
worthy.* 

Touching further on the impossibility of avoiding great losses of bombers in 
a war Vershinin noted that “it is almost impossible for a missile not to reach 
its objective. Modern means of antiaircraft defense are ineffective against the 
missile . . .””® 

Marshal Vasilevsky, in an article entitled “Dangerous Bragging,” took issue 
with American Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Burke on the nature of a 
future war, and stated that over and above such military potential as a strong econ- 
omy and reserves of manpower, the Soviet Union had the latest weapons, including 
those with nuclear warheads as well as long- and medium-range missiles. This 
meant that the USSR had all that was needed to bring a war to a victorious con- 
clusion.® 


1 Jzvestia, August 27, 1957. 

2 Jbid., August 31, 1957. 

3 Jbid., August 13, 1957; Pravda, September 8, 1957. 
* Pravda, September 8, 1957. 

5 [bid. 

® Jzvestia, August 13, 1957. 
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Both men made the following general deductions: (1) In the event of war the 
long-range missile would subject the United States to irresistable nuclear attacks ; 
(2) The dense population and concentrated industry would make not only Great 
britain but also the United States particularly vulnerable to atomic bomb attacks; 
and (3) American bases in Europe, Africa, and Asia, which form a tight ring 
around the USSR, have lost their importance, since they can now be reached by 
Soviet medium-range missiles (with which even some types of submarine have 
been armed). 

Thus, the Soviet leaders have announced their lead in the development of the 
“ultimate” weapon, which has given the USSR a military superiority over the 
United States and the NATO forces, whose missile program is not as advanced 
as the Soviet Union’s. 

Any doubts the West might have had on the success of the Soviet missile 
tests were banished by the launching of the first Soviet earth satellite on October 
4 and the second on November 3. The military significance of this event is that 
it confirmed that the Soviets do have a long-range missile, for one must have been 
used to launch the satellite. Bearing in mind that the Soviet satellites weigh some 
80 and 500 kilograms respectively and that they have been set out on their orbits 
at a speed of almost 29,000 kilometers an hour, together with the accuracy with 
which they were propelled into their chosen orbit, the TASS report on the missile 
can hardly be termed greatly exaggerated. The Soviet news agency stated that 
tests carried out on the missile have confirmed the accuracy of the theoretical 
calculations and the type of construction chosen, the missile reached the hitherto 
unattained height of about 1,000 kilometers, and it fell in the target area.’ The 
launching of Sputnik I was in fact a demonstration to the outside world of Soviet 
success in mastering the weapon of the future: the intercontinental ballistic missile 
with an atomic or hydrogen warhead. In view of the fact that at present the main- 
stay of American military might and the basis of America’s superiority over the 
Soviet Union is her powerful air force, the importance of the Soviets’ success in 
missile development becomes clear. The comparative inferiority of the Soviet 
strategic air force has been more than made up by the lead gained in missile 
development. 

Soviet leaders have expressed the opinion that the strategic air force has more 
or less lost its significance with the appearance of the missile. Although Vasilevsky 
and Vershinin had spoken as though this question had not yet been solved, Khrush- 
chev told two British MP’s, to whom he had granted an audience, that they should 
burn their bombers because now they were useless.® 

Official reports issued onthe success in missile developmentand on the numerous 
recent atomic and hydrogen weapon tests,® together with commentaries made by 
Soviet politicians and military experts, indicate that, apart from being an attempt 
to solve the problem of whether the immediate future belongs to the bomber or 
to the missile, these demonstrations of power are pursuing a number of political 

? Ibid., August 27, 1957. 


* Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, October 10, 1957. 
® Tzvestia, August 27, 1956; September 25 and October 10, 1957. 





aims. To determine precisely what, there are several aspects of the military problem 
which must be taken into consideration: (1) What are the main characteristics of 
the Soviet statements on their success in missile development? (2) What is the 
point of view of Soviet military doctrine on the nature of a future war, particu- 
larly with regard to the significance of the new weapons and the likelihood of 
their being used? (3) Where do conventional arms fit into the picture? (4) What 
strategic prospects have been opened up for the Soviet Union in connection with 
the development of missiles? 
* 


One of the main reproaches leveled by Soviet military theoreticians at so- 
called bourgeois military science was that the latter’s theoreticians thought sole]; 
in terms of equipment and new weapons to bring victory, but had been unable 
to establish the “true” laws governing war, since their calculations were not based 
on Marxist theories.!° For their part, the Soviets have always stressed that the 
main achievement of Soviet military theory and practice was their harmony, 
which consists of the correct interrelationship of all the main elements of war: 
equipment, morale, manpower, economic potential, and social features, as well as the 
strictly defined “constant” and “temporary” factors. Soviet military experts’ sharp 
condemnations of theories based on the stressing of one particular arm—aviation 
or tanks, for instance—and the insistance on the theory of the harmonious develop- 
ment and close interaction of all branches of the armed forces stemmed from an 
unshakeable theoretical tenet held both during Stalin’s time and since his death."! 

The statements made by Vasilevsky and Vershinin, however, were in complete 
contradiction to this basic demand. Both spoke of the missile as the “ultimate” 
weapon, against which no counteraction could be taken and which completely did 
away with the need for a strategic air force. The chief feature of the marshals’ 
statements was that their designation of one type of weapon as “ultimate” was at 
odds with the general military doctrine, which insists on the harmonious inter- 
action of men and material. 

The Soviet missile demonstrations, particularly the launching of the satellites, 
made a strong impression on the non-Communist world and caused a general 
alarm in view of the subsequent increased might of the Communist bloc. How- 
ever, the military and political leaders of the United States and the NATO powers 
remained calm, knowing that they possessed the harmony of men and equipment 
which the Soviets had always claimed to be lacking in the West. Thus, NATO 
Commander in Chief General Nordstad noted that at the present stage the Soviets’ 
development of the missile would not alter the balance of the two sides’ strength.'* 
Secretary of State Dulles also stressed that Sputnik, the symbol of Soviet missile 
technique, has not diminished, at least for the present, the military supremacy) 
America has over the Soviet Union in her strategic air force. Dulles said that the 


10 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1951, VIII, 


408 and 436. 
Bulletin, Munich, June 1956, pp. 3—12. 
12 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, September 1, 1957. 
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satellite should waken the United States to the need to make up the lag in missile 
development as soon as possible, since the question of who will obtain military 
predominance and the types of weapon that will be used might be solved within 
the next five to ten years.!% 

The remarks by marshals Vasilevsky and Vershinin were not the first indica- 
tion by Soviet military leaders that the USSR has the means of dropping atomic 
ind hydrogen bombs at any point on the globe. As early as February 23, 1956 
Chief of the Army and Navy General Staff Marshal Sokolovsky and First Deputy 
Minister of Defense Marshal Vasilevsky claimed that the Soviet armed forces 
were being issued various types of atomic and nuclear weapons, including long- 
range missiles.44 Marshal Zhukov, in his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
said, on the subject of the reorganization of the Soviet Army: “In developing our 
armed forces we are basing ourselves, in contrast with former times, on the 
supposition that in a future war there will be massive use of air forces, missiles, 
and means of mass annihilation—atomic, thermonuclear, chemical, and bacterio- 
logical weapons.”!> Hence, some time ago the Soviets regarded the long-range 
missile as a weapon they already had at their disposal, although it had not then 
been given the absolute significance which Vasilevsky and Vershinin ascribed to 


it recently. 
* 


The question then arises as to whether there have been any changes in the 
Soviet “harmony” doctrine. After Stalin’s death new trends began to make them- 
selves felt in Soviet military doctrine, freeing it from the fetters of dogmatism.'® 
However, these new trends did not undermine the general principle of selecting 
the golden mean in the case of strategic concepts and the organization of the 
armed forces, without swinging to extremes such as relying on one particular 
branch of the armed forces or any one arm. “Harmony” and “interaction” 
remained the basic strategic and operational principles. 

The new trends merely removed the hampering effects of Stalin’s deter- 
ministic theory on war and the ban on learning from Western military science and 
modern foreign techniques.!7 They also did away with the artificial subdivision 
of military factors into constant and temporary, devised solely to meet the con- 
crete needs of World War II but later converted into incontrovertible laws appli- 
cable to all times and all peoples. During an examination of this “Stalin” heritage, 
Soviet military theoreticians again made the surprise factor, relegated to the ranks 
of the “temporary” and hence minor factors, one of prime importance. Marshals 
Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov explained the change as resulting from the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass annihilation and jet-propelled aircraft and missiles to 
deliver them.'® However, Soviet military doctrine still did not go in for blitzkrieg 


'8 Thid., October 18, 1957. 

'' Pravda, February 23, 1956; Jzvestia, February 23, 1956. 
1S Krasnaya zvezda, March 17, 1957. 

'6 Bulletin, op. cit. 

'? Tzvestia, February 23, 1956. 
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theories even in the post-Stalin period, in spite of the rapid rise in the importance 
of atomic weapons and the element of surprise. The demands that everything be 
ready to deliver a massive preventive blow against an enemy preparing to attack, 
not just answer blow for blow, also failed to win converts to the strategy of 
destruction and lightning war. The realization of the need to prepare for anatomic 
war and the resultant adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to meet the require- 
ments of an atomic era—the development of strategic aviation and _ tactical 
medium- and long-range missiles and the introduction of tactical atomic weapons 
into all branches of the Soviet armed forces—did not halt the formation of mass 
armies with conventional weapons. In his speech at the Twentieth Party Congress 
Zhukov stated: 

The need to have these types of weapons [atomic] is demanded by the interests 
of the Fatherland, in order to have a chance of forestalling armed provocative 
attacks on us. However, the importance of land forces, the navy, and the tactical air 
force is not lessened by this. Without their joint action with the new [atomic] weap- 
ons a modern war cannot be waged successfully.'® 


Thus, up to the spring of 1956 the structure, organization, and military theory 
of the Soviet armed forces developed along two lines: (1) preparedness for a 
total, atomic war, and (2) training of mass, conventionally armed forces. This 
was an expression first of the desire of Soviet military doctrine to continue its 
“harmony” theory and second of the cautious evaluation of the nature of a future 
war on the threshold of the atomic era. 

What changes have taken place in Soviet military doctrine since then which 
could explain the later statements by Vasilevsky and Vershinin? The answer to 


this question can be found in speeches made by then Minister of Defense Zhukov 
at military schools and academies in India in January and February 1957. At the 
military college in Dehra Dun he spoke of new training methods. 


In its training the Soviet Army bases itself on the fact that atomic and other 
weapons cannot of themselves decide the outcome of an armed conflict. The outcome 
of a conflict has always been and will continue to be decided by men with complete 
mastery of military equipment and profoundly devoted to their people and their 
fatherland.?° 


At a military staff college in Wellington he stated: 


I am often asked about the nature of the war of the future, whether nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons will be used, and what role land, naval, and air forces wil! 
play in future wars. At present neither I nor anyone else can answer these questions 
in full since all wars, both small and large, break out, are waged, and are concluded 
under specific political, geographical, and economic conditions. The standard and 
numbers of arms and military equipment will influence their character.?! 


These general theses, which showed Zhukov’s wariness when speaking of the 
future, were given more concrete forms when he touched on the statements made 


19 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 
20 Krasnaya zvezda, March 23, 1957. 
21 Jbid. 
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by Field Marshal Montgomery in 1954 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Regarding the question of whether atomic and hydrogen weapons would 
be used, Zhukov stated: 

Without a doubt, yes, since the matter of introducing these weapons into the 
armed forces has gone too far and has had an influence on the organization of the 
forces, their tactics, and operational and strategic doctrine. . . 

Tactical atomic weapons, if they are not banned, will be introduced in the near 
future into the armaments and staffs of armies in place of conventional weapons.** 


Zhukov then went on to mention, however: 

We consider that atomic and thermonuclear weapons, if they are retained by 
countries, will not lessen the importance of land forces, the navy, and the air force. 
In postwar organization we have based ourselves on the fact that victory in a future 
war can be achieved only by the combined efforts of all branches of the forces on the 
basis of their harmonious use in combat.?* 

After his return home from India Zhukov had expressed similar thoughts at 
a military conference held in March 1957. He emphasized even more the proba- 
bility of atomic weapons being used in a future war in conjunction with strategic 
aviation and missiles and the significance of mass armies with conventional 
weapons supported by atomic tactical weapons.** 

Zhukov did not raise the question of whether the future belongs to long-range 
aircraft or missiles. He did, however, indicate that in a joint operation aircraft 
would be extremely important: 

In the Soviet Union much attention is being paid to the development of the air 
force. The achievement of victory in a future war is impossible without a high-caliber, 
powerful air force. The air force will occupy one of the leading positions in the war 
of the future and will be one of the deciding factors in achieving victory.*® 
Thus, Zhukov’s statements clearly emphasized the following points: (1) The 

impossibility of a future large-scale war not being an atomic war, thereby causing 
corresponding adaptation of all branches of forces to meet the demands of the 
atomic era; (2) the failure to regard atomic weapons and their carriers as a means 
of deciding the fate of a war by themselves; and (3) the demands that the use of 
all types of weapons and the development of the armed forces follow two lines: 
first, to be ready for a total atomic war, and, second, to have conventionally armed 
forces should atomic weapons be banned or not used in small, local conflicts. 

Zhukov’s theses do not violate the “harmony” principle, but the statements 
by Vasilevsky and Vershinin on the special role of missiles are not in keeping with 
the official tenets of Soviet military doctrine. However, even high-ranking Soviet 
military leaders can express only views that have been approved by their superiors. 
Since a unified military doctrine has remained a constant and fundamental feature, 
Vasilevsky’s and Vershinin’s speeches were almost certainly governed by political 
considerations, and there was a definite purpose behind the dialectical juggling 

*2 Tbid. 

°3 Ibid. 

*4 Tbid., March 16, 1957. 
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with questions of military theory and the loose “harmony” concept. The state- 
ments were designed to stress America’s vulnerability to missile attacks, the 
impossibility of gaining victory by blitzkrieg methods, and the miseries which 
would follow the use of atomic weapons. 

In the speeches he made in India expressing his opinion that future wars 
will be atomic, Zhukov put forward a demand: “These weapons are bringing 
humanity untold misery. People must bridle those who, in a mad desire for 
domination, are endeavoring to base their calculations on the use of these weap- 
ons.... We advocate the complete destruction and banning of these death- 
dealing weapons.” ?6 

Such demands have been the basic line of Soviet foreign policy since the end 
of World War II, although in practice they have not been linked with the abolition 
of war as a political tool. Soviet politicians consider atomic weapons a major 
factor in the West’s arsenal, making up for its comparative deficiencies in men 
and conventional arms. They realize full well that a ban on atomic weapons would 
give the Communist bloc an undisputed supremacy, a fact which determines 
Soviet policy in this question. 

The arming of the Soviet forces with atomic weapons, a process which has 
been going on at a rapid rate, aims at backing the demands for a ban from a 
position of strength. The Soviets are not trying to make a future war a total, 
atomic war but to ensure that the West’s chief weapon is rendered harmless. As 
the Soviet lag in the development of atomic weapons and strategic aviation is 
made up, the state of mutual neutralization under threats of an atomic war has 
become advantageous to the USSR, since, while giving scope for a propagan- 
distic demand for a ban on atomic weapons, it has permitted this ban to be sabo- 


taged in effect by the refusal to set up a system of effective air control or by linking 
the question of disarmament with political problems, such as the reunification of 
Germany. Moreover, the USSR’s considerable atomic potential has permitted 
the Soviet leaders to carry out their policy of harassing the outside world far more 
effectively. The psychological effect of the atomic threat is intended to bring 
about the disintegration of the non-Communist world’s defenses. 


. 


The reasons the Soviet leaders have stepped up their pressure by resorting 
to atomic blackmail become clear when the strategic prospects created by the 
Soviets’ present superiority in the sphere of intercontinental ballistic missiles are 
taken into consideration. The establishment of a long-range missile, so effectively 
demonstrated by the launching of the Soviet earth satellites, is the result of many 
years’ hard work. The subject has been discussed at some length in the non-Soviet 
press, which has also provided data on the development of atomic weapons and 
the strategic air force. Articles first began to appear after the return home of some 
of the German specialists detained in the Soviet Union after the war to help in 
research.?? 


26 Jbid., March 23, 1957. 
2? Webrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, Karlsruhe, No. 9 (1954), pp. 419—25. 
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Without going into details of Soviet postwar missile development, there are 
grounds for believing that the USSR has a definite supply of tactical medium- 
range (from 700 to 2,500—3,000 kilometers) missiles, developments of the former 
German V-2 and V-4 rockets.?® 

The statements made by Western military experts and American Secretary of 
State Dulles to the effect that, in view of the supremacy derived from the United 
States’ strategic air force and overseas bases, the balance has not yet swung in 
favor of the Soviet Union, are correct. However, they are correct only for the 
present. It is quite true that the successful testing of long-range missiles does not 
mean that their use has been mastered. They will become important as a weapon 
only after all the problems involved in getting them to hit a target accurately have 
been solved, mass production has begun, and a supply amassed. The possession 
of individual prototypes has no great immediate military significance, although it 
does have considerable political and psychological value. 

For technical and geographical reasons the USSR would gain considerable 
advantages if strategic air forces were replaced by missiles. In spite of their 
success in building up their air force the Soviets still lack the necessary battle 
experience, and in this respect they will be at a disadvantage in comparison with 
their British and American counterparts for some time. The switch to missile 
development has given the Soviet Union a decided technical advantage, since 
both the USSR and the United States are still experimenting in this sphere and 
the former has top-class artillery specialists with a rich tradition and capitalizing 
on the fruits of many years’ work by German specialists. 

Even if American overseas bases were abolished, the American strategic air 
force would be able to operate comparatively easily via the North Pole because 
of the shape and position of the Eurasian and American continents. On the other 
hand this geographical factor would hamper the Soviet air force’s operations 
against the United States. A glimpse at a globe will clearly illustrate this. The 
longtitudinal expanses of the USSR are contrasted with the latitudinal disposition 
of America on the other side of the Arctic Ocean, while at the same time the 
United States, with an advanced base in Alaska, is covered by Canada, which 
Soviet bombers would have to cross before they could attack America. The 
geographical factor also eases the organization of American antiaircraft defense 
in depth from the north, while making such defense more difficult for the USSR 
in view of its enormous polar border. Thus, as long as aircraft remain the 
chief means of delivering an atomic attack the geographical feature will always 
favor the United States. But once missiles become the chief weapon the situation 
will change and the geographical disadvantages from which the USSR now suffers 
will be eliminated. 

Hence, when missiles replace aircraft the Soviets’ chances of carrying out a 
total, atomic war against the United States will improve considerably. The fact 
that this is understood in the West provides the Soviets with a good opportunity 
to exert psychological pressure on the outside world. This is the real significance 
of the statements made by Vasilevsky and Vershinin. 


°8 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, December 13, 1956. 
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Soviet Activity in the Balkans 


STEFAN YOWEV 


On September 10, 1957 Romanian President Chivu Stoica issued a proposal 
inviting the heads of the states of southeastern Europe—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Albania, Turkey, and Greece—to confer periodically in order to “obtain 
an agreement on all questions concerning the strengthening of peace in the Bal- 
kans, the extension of economic and cultural relations, and the solution of all 
questions under dispute by negotiation. . .”? The Romanian proposal had prob- 
ably been deliberately phrased in such a vague form in order to see the initial 
reception it would receive. Although Stoica did not yet mention a planned federa- 
tion or a new and extended Balkan pact, he was presumably hoping for a close 
union of the countries concerned later on. 


The governments concerned reacted differently: the Communist states imme- 
diately accepted the plan; Greece and Turkey rejected it. It was naturally to be 
expected that the Soviet satellites Bulgaria and Albania would unreservedly sup- 
port the Romanian diplomatic move. Such a step must have been discussed 
beforehand with the Kremlin, if, indeed, it didn’t actually originate there. Soviet 
directives had already been delivered to Sofia and Tirana. The Bulgarian regime 
not only accepted Stoica’s plan, but declared its willingness to meet Greece half- 
way in the matter of reparations Athens is still claiming from Bulgaria, and 
declared its readiness for talks with Greece on the fixing of Bulgarian payments. 
Simultaneously, Albania sent a note to the Greek government proposing talks 
on the peaceful settlement of all disputes between the two countries, including 
the border dispute over the Epirus district. 


More important is the fact that Tito immediately welcomed the Romanian 
proposal. A communiqué from Brioni dated September 13, 1957 declared that 
the plan was “an important step which will contribute to general European 
security and to cooperation among the southeast European states.”? Tito’s 
reaction proves beyond any doubt that such a step had been discussed earlier by 
Moscow, Belgrade, and Bucharest. Presumably, an agreement on some form of 
southeast European union was reached during the meeting between Tito and 
Khrushchev on the Romanian Black Sea coast in August 1957. At the end of 
August, Romanian Minister of Defense and Deputy President General Emil 
Bodnaras—believed to be one of Tito’s personal friends—and Romanian Foreign 
Minister Ion Maurer were both in Belgrade. They must have discussed the step, 
since it directly concerns both countries. 


1 Radio Sofia, September 11, 1957. 
2 Borba, Belgrade, September 13, 1957. 
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Following Greece’s rejection of the Romanian proposal Yugoslav Vice Presi- 
dent Eduard Kardelj, during his visit to Athens in October 1957, undoubtedly 
tried hard to allay Greece’s misgivings. Although Greece and Turkey are NATO 
members, it is no secret that the quarrel over Cyprus has led to closer Yugoslav— 
Greek contacts than to close ties between the two non-Communist partners of 
the projected Balkan pact. 

The Kremlin’s official reaction to the proposal makes it clear that Khrushchev 
is the spiritual father of the Stoica plan. On September 18, 1957 Radio Moscow 
praised the Romanian appeal for the convocation of a Balkan conference as of 
immense importance both for further collaboration and mutual agreement be- 
tween the southeast European states as well as for the consolidation of peace 
in Europe. Radio Moscow referred to Greek and Turkish membership of NATO 
and warned that “certain European capitalist governments which are not inter- 
ested in strengthening world peace are endeavoring to maintain an atmosphere 
of political tension in the Balkans by exploiting for their own selfish interests the 
existing questions under dispute among the Balkan states. ... Therefore a non- 
aggression pact among the Balkan countries is a necessity, since it would counter 
the intrigues of the imperialist states...” The Kremlin’s attitude revealed not 
only its role as initiator of the plan, but also that the Soviet leaders intend 
the Balkan conference to be convened in order to conclude a nonaggression 
pact between the six southeast European countries. 


On September 19, 1957 the Polish Communist Party organ 77ribuna Ludu 
commented on the plan, warmly greeting this display of initiative aiming at the 
creation of a Balkan union, and expressing the hope that a relaxation of tension 
on a regional basis in Europe and in the world be the first step towards further 
settlements. Considerable importance was attached to the Romanian proposal as 
aiming at concrete solutions in a part of the world where states with different 
political systems belonging to rival military blocs would be included. According 
to Tribuna Ludu, Stoica’s plan contained realistic features, since close collabora- 
tion among the Balkan states would lead to a reduction of tension in a restless 
part of Europe. 


The enthusiastic Polish reception of the idea of a Balkan Pact is not surprising 
in view of Gomulka’s proposal of a nonaggression pact between Poland and 
the countries bordering on the Baltic Sea—neutral Sweden and the two NATO 
members, Norway and Denmark. This plan went much further than the Roman- 
ian one, which was probably advanced to test reaction more than anything else. 
Gomulka wanted nothing more or less than regional treaties between member 
states of the two opposing military blocs—NATO and the Warsaw Pact. It would 
not be incorrect to presume that Bucharest’s and Warsaw’s steps were part of a 
combined Communist action which had the ultimate aim of weakening the north- 
ern and southern flanks of the Western defense system. The non-Communist 
states concerned treated the proposals very circumspectly. 


The roles of Tito and Gomulka in the Moscow-inspired regional pacts deserve 
special attention. Tito has for several years been trying to carry out an announced 
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policy of neutrality between the two camps. He doubtlessly has his own ambitious 
plans for giving Yugoslavia the leading role in southeastern Europe. Khrushchev 
must have made some concessions to Tito’s desire for Yugoslav hegemony in the 
Balkans in order to obtain Tito’s aid in the campaign against NATO. Marshal 
Zhukov’s visit to Belgrade at the beginning of October obviously played its pari 
in furthering Soviet—Yugoslav cooperation in southeastern Europe. Gomulka, 
for his part, is striving to obtain relative independence from Moscow, to put 
Poland in the same position as Yugoslavia. 


Ideologically and politically Tito and Gomulka have much in common. The 
latter’s visit to Belgrade in September 1957 did not lead to any sensational ex- 
ternal events, but the two Communist rebels must have conceivably discussed 
ways of coordinating their policies. They must have considered the formation of 
a third force between the two existing blocs. At present the position of the two 
countries is unclear and dominated by internal contradictions. The Tito—Gomulka 
meeting in Belgrade seems to have taken place without reference to Moscow, 
whose mistrust is shown by the fact that the Soviet ambassadors in Warsaw and 
Belgrade demonstratively left the two capitals during the Belgrade talks. But in 
spite of this Soviet mistrust, it is unlikely that Tito and Gomulka worked out 
any anti-Soviet plans in the military and foreign policy fields. This is borne out by 
the fact that the Belgrade meeting coincided with the Romanian and Polish moves 
for the formation of regional security pacts. 


Much seems to point to the fact that in this case it is a question of a concept 
which reflects the foreign policy of the eastern bloc as a whole. It cannot be denied 
that the last few months have prepared the way for an ideological and political 
rapprochement between the Khrushchev group in the Kremlin on the one hand, 
and Tito and Gomulka on the other. Since his defection from Moscow in 1948, 
Tito has been moving between the East and West. In past years he was 
oriented more toward the West. Since late 1956 he has been moving more toward 
the East. On September 10, 1957 the American magazine Foreign Affairs pub- 
lished an interview with Tito in which he demanded that the West abandon its 
mistrust of the present Soviet leaders. The West was exhorted to regard 
the Kremlin’s attempts to relax tension with “greater realism and trust.” Tito 
took the opportunity to support the Kremlin’s main demand for the dissolution 
of NATO and the Warsaw Pact and the conclusion of an East—West collective 
security pact. Finally, he expressed the opinion—heretical from a Marxist 
standpoint—that international tension was the result of human errors. Tito was 
staking his own, allegedly neutral role of mediator between the two blocs when 
he appealed to the West to trust the Soviet leaders unconditionally. 


At the same time, Gomulka made unusually sharp attacks on West Germany, 
accusing her of militaristic and revisionistic leanings. The connection between 
these attacks and the Soviet campaign against West Germany, which was unleashed 
after Adenauer’s election victory and was clearly visible at the London disarma- 


ment conference, is obvious. 
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Yugoslavia’s official recognition of the Oder—Neisse line and of the Ulbricht 
regime in East Germany—acts hostile to Bonn—can only be regarded as part of 
the overall eastern bloc policy. It cannot be easy for Tito to jeopardize important 
trade relations with West Germany and the aid from the leading European 
economic powers, for such action can pose a threat to Yugoslavia’s very existence. 

The Hungarian revolution was the writing on the wall not only for the Soviet 
leaders but also for the Yugoslav and Polish national Communists; it marked the 
turning point in Tito’s tightrope act between the two worlds. The fact that a 
Communist regime was swept away in a few days and that at the decisive moment 
the Hungarian Army and Militia joined the people against the Communists in a 
country which economically and sociologically differs very little from Yugoslavia 
was a great shock to the Yugoslav dictator. 

Hungary shook international Communism with the clear illustration that at a 
critical moment only 10%, at the most, of its Party cadres supports the regime. 
Tito and Gomulka were not blind to this fact. The Hungarian revolution des- 
troyed Communist illusions. Even the national Communist revisionists now feel 
themselves to be on the defensive. The Hungarian revolution revealed that, 
although national Communist slogans were put forward at the beginning of a 
popular uprising, the protest against a Stalinist course degenerated into a uncom- 
promising anti-Communist counterrevolution. Tito and Gomulka are endeavoring, 
against their better judgment, to direct Marxism-Leninism back into its “proper 
path” and to renew it, an attempt which is doomed to failure. 

The very existence of Marxism-Leninism is at stake not only for the Soviet 
leaders but also for Tito and Gomulka. The anti-Stalinist rebels in Belgrade and 
Warsaw must draw the only possible conclusions from this: all factions of the 
international Communist movement are forced, in view of developments and as a 
result of the ideological and economic crisis of their system, to defend the “‘achieve- 
ments of socialism” as one man on a common front. The only adequate expres- 
sion of Marxism-Leninism was the Stalin one-man dictatorship. The monolithic 
structure of world Communism has fallen apart since Stalin’s death. The Soviet 
bloc is presently on the defensive; its attempts to take the initiative in foreign 
policy and to split the West’s defenses by regional security pacts have little chance 
of success. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 
The 1957 Harvest 


The development of the virgin and idle lands and the favorable weather in the 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union combined to produce a good harvest in 1956. 
According to official figures the kolkhozes and sovkhozes delivered more than 
50 million metric tons of grain to the state. Khrushchev was evidently convinced 
that turning over the virgin and idle lands to cereals had finally solved the 
country’s grain problem. Thus, at regional agricultural conferences held in the 
European USSR in the spring of 1957 very little attention was paid to the harvest. 
Instead, Khrushchev demanded increased output of milk, meat, butter, wool, 
and other livestock produce. At the conference in Gorky he confidently stated: 
“We have and will have grain. The virgin lands have firmly supported us.”} 


In the spring of 1957 leading Party and government officials of Siberia, 
Kazakhstan, the Transurals, and other regions took on considerable obligations 
for the coming harvest. In April, Kazakhstan and Siberia undertook to grow 
approximately 1.2—1.4 metric tons of gtain per hectare in 1957; Kazkhastan 
promised to harvest about 25 million metric tons of grain; and the Kazakh 
sovkhozes promised to deliver to the state 11.5 million tons from a sown area of 
15.4 million hectares.* In 1956, Kazakhstan had delivered approximately 16 mil- 
lion metric tons, instead of the usual 1.5 million tons, moving up to second place 
(after the RSFSR) for grain production and deliveries.* 


By the beginning of August the state of the 1957 harvest was already be- 
coming clear. On September 4 a joint session of the boards of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Ministry of Grain Products of the USSR, held in Moscow, dis- 
cussed the progress of the harvest. 


In the current year a fine harvest has been raised in the Moldavian SSR, in most 
regions of the Ukraine, in the Northern Caucasus, in Voronezh, Belgorod, Keme- 
rovo, Novosibirsk oblasts, in Altai Krai, and in a number of other regions of the 
country. .. 

In the eastern regions of the country—the Kazakh SSR and a number of Siberian 
regions—the ripening of the grain this year will be rather late and uneven in view of 
the late growth... , which created additional difficulties in harvesting.* 


However, progress to date shows that not only was the grain late in ripening, 
but Kazakhstan, a considerable part of Siberia, the Transurals, the Volga region, 
and even the Don area have suffered from drought. On September 4 Pravda noted 


1 Selskoe khozyaistvo, April 14, 1957. 

2 Tbid., April 24, 1957. 

3 Pravda, October 12, 1956. 

4 Selskoe khozyaistvo, September 5, 1957. 
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that Kustanai Oblast in the Kazakh SSR had had a sultry summer with very little 
rain; Selskoe khozyaistvo reported on August 14, 1957 that in Kurgan Oblast a 
large part of the grain had not grown very high, and late rains had brought out 
weeds and helped produce unripened grain growing at different levels; and on 
September 26, 1957 an article by Secretary of the Kuibyshev Oblast Committee 
Efremov stated that “this year, for example, the gross yield of grain in the oblast 
is, asa result of the severe drought, over three times less than last year . . . . In the 
last decade alone there has been a severe drought five times.” In most regions of 
Saratov Oblast lack of moisture has also led to stunted growth,® and this year has 
also been a bad one in Rostov Oblast, where dry, east winds blew away millions 
of seeds, many of which had to be replanted.® 


Thus, a considerable part of the country was affected by drought. In Kazakh- 
stan, the spring was dry and rain fell only in July and August, which was very 
bad for the harvest. The grain was not only short-stemmed but also grew to 
varying heights, thereby considerably complicating reaping, since the combine 
harvesters and reapers were not capable of coping with this problem. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by an acute shortage of experienced workers.’ 


A further factor has been the loss of fertility of the virgin lands, and experi- 
mental stations have recommended that 15—20%, of the land plowed initially be 
left fallow to help balance the deterioration.* However, local authorities have 
generally not heeded this recommendation. Thus, when Mugodzhary Sovkhoz, 
Aktyubinsk Oblast, announced its intention of sowing grass on 8,000 hectares of 
former grain land, it was overruled.® The yield averaged only 0.3 metric tons per 
hectare. 


Bad organization has also had a detrimental effect on the ultimate yield. An 
example is Pavlodar Oblast: 


Almost two thirds of the harvest has been gathered ... but there is cause for 
alarm in the fact that about ten million poods of grain [about 160,000 metric tons] 
are piled up on the kolkhoz and sovkhoz threshing floors, the processing of which 
is carried out most unsatisfactorily, resulting in a loss of quality. ... At the Uspenka 
delivery point ... mountains of grain stand in the open, while the storehouses are 
empty. The grain is delivered very damp and much of it is green. It first has to be 
strewn on the road so as to winnow and dry [it], and only then is it stored away .. .. 
The daily grain delivery is almost ten times more than the available driers can cope 
with. A serious danger threatens the grain accepted by the Shcherbakta elevator, and 
at Maralga, Semiyarsk, and several other points. At the Shcherbakta elevator, for 
example, about three thousand tons of grain are piled up in danger of spontaneous 
combustion.?° 


5 Selskoe khozyaistvo Povolzhya, Saratov, No. 7 (1957), p. 14. 
® Radio Moscow, July 21, 1957. 

7 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 15, 1957. 

8 Vestnik selskokhozyaist i nauki, No. 7 (1957), p. 51. 

® Tzvestia, September 11, 1957. 

10 Pravda, September 6, 1957. 








Many kolkhozes and sovkhozes will have serious losses in 1957. For example, 
the Yalyshev Sovkhoz, Pavlodar Oblast, delivered 165 tons of damp and weed- 
filled grain, but the delivery point would accept only 81 tons.12 The same source 
quoted numerous examples of this. 

On September 22, 1957 Kazakhstanskaya pravda published a letter from the 
Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR to the youth 
arriving to help with the harvest in Kazakhstan. The letter admitted that the 
harvest had already been collected from the republic’s virgin lands. It is signif- 
icant that the information on the amount of grain delivered this year by the 
Kazakh SSR is extremely meager, and even the September 27 issue of Pravda, 
which was given over to the republic, did not give any figures. Secretary of the 
Central Committee of Kazakhstan Yakovlev merely reported that 27.8 million 
hectares were sown compared with 9.8 million in 1953, that the Kazakh SSR 
delivered approximately 16 million metric tons of grain to the state in 1956, and 
that “in the current year too the corn growers of the republic will deliver to the 
gtanaries of the motherland several times more grain than prior to 1954.” 


Official sources report that by the beginning of September Kazakhstan 
had delivered only 2 million tons of grain from 20 million hectares, instead of the 
4 million tons planned ;!* by September 20, 1956, on the other hand, the republic 
had already delivered 14 million metric tons.!* Yet this year Kazakhstan has had 
plenty of manpower and equipment: 85,000 combine harvesters, 96,000 tractors, 
62,000 regular farm hands, more than 100,000 trucks to transport the grain," 
and 212,000 students and factory workers sent to help with the harvest (but in 
fact used to a large extent in other capacities).15 

In an effort to meet its promise to deliver about 5 million metric tons of grain 
to the state this year Altai Krai employed 24,000 combine harvesters, about 
16,000 reapers, and tens of thousands of trucks, as well as enlisting the help otf 
more than 40,000 students and workers.1* Detailed plans and graphs were drawn 
up well in advance, but were outdated in the very first days of the harvest. On 
September 10 half of the cut grain was still lying in the fields. Moreover, vast 
quantities of grain were lying around on the threshing floors, while in man) 
places the grain became warm, since only 100—150 of the thousands of 
driers were working, owing to a shortage of spare parts and servicing facilities.'’ 


In spite of the promise to bring the harvest to an early conclusion, it is still 
not finished. Half the grain was still standing in Novosibirsk Oblast as late as 
September and the crop from almost 900,000 hectares was still lying where it had 
been cut in the fields.1® To disguise the situation, at the beginning of August the 


11 bid. 

12 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, September 5, 1957. 
13 Tbid., September 23, 1956. 

14 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 15, 1957. 

18 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, October 1, 1957. 

16 Pravda, September 11, 1957. 

17 Tzvestia, September 14, 1957. 

18 Pravda, September 12, 1957. 
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Soviet press began to publish reports on preschedule fulfillment of grain deliv- 
eries by minor oblasts, usually in the form of percentages, with no indication of the 
actual amount delivered. On the credit side, at the end of September it was trium- 
phantly announced that the Ukraine had fulfilled its plan ahead of schedule, deliv- 
ering 6.5 million tons of grain, about 2 million tons more than in 1956.1* It was 
also announced that Stavropol Krai delivered just over one million tons ahead of 
schedule.?® Last year, however, this krai delivered more than 1.5 million tons.** 
The Moldavian SSR delivered 200,000 tons ahead of schedule, 50,000 tons more 
than last year.?* Finally, it was reported on October 2, 1957 that Siberia had deliv- 
ered approximately 8.5 million tons, of which Omsk Oblast’s share was about 
one million tons ;?3 in 1956 this oblast delivered approximately 1.8 million metric 
tons. 24 


In 1956, delays in harvesting in Siberia led to grain losses of up to 0.4—0.5 
metric tons per hectare in many areas.*5 This year Party and government officials 
insisted that as far as possible the harvest was to be gathered by the two-stage 
method. This requires slightly more time, and cannot be used everywhere, partly 
because of the organizational problems involved and the need for special equip- 
ment. By September 1, only 17.9% of the grain harvested in Kazakhstan had been 
done by the two-stage method,?* and specialists have published very guarded 
remarks on the wisdom of employing this method everywhere. Se/skoe khozyaistvo 
Povolzhya, for example, wrote that according to the Balashov experimental station 
losses during the harvesting of barley were as high as 0.5 metric tons per hectare.’ 


Over and above the losses due to the weather the 1957 overall grain yield was 
further reduced by losses before the grain reached the state storage points. In 
Pavlodar Oblast, for example, 


more than half a million poods of wet grain [about 8,000 metric tons] full of 
weeds are piled up on the kolkhoz and sovkhoz threshing floors. [The workers] 
cannot cope with the cleaning and drying, the grain is spoiling. [Thousands of 
kilograms] of grain have already piled up at the central threshing floor of the Irtysh 
Sovkhoz. The rain is soaking it. [Hundreds of kilograms] of oats have already been 
ruined. The surface of the threshing floor is not raised, and piles of grain are lying 
in pools of water.** 


Other instances were in Belovo Raion, Kemerovo Oblast, where several 
trucks of grain from the Permyakov Sovkhoz were sent back, as it was so spoilt 
that the reception point refused to pass it; on the Ilich Kolkhoz, Belovo Raion, 


19 Jbid., September 25, 1957. 

20 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 3, 1957. 

21 Pravda, October 3, 1956. 

22 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 6, 1957. 

23 Tbid., October 2, 1957. 

24 Pravda, October 2, 1956. 

25 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 18, 1957. 

°6 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, September 5, 1957. 

27 Selskoe khozyaistvo Povolzhya, No. 7 (1957), p. 86. 
28 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 29, 1957. 





where wheat was unloaded into silo pits and grain left rotting on the threshing 
floors ;?® and on the Boevoi Sovkhoz, Omsk Oblast, which delivered 68 tons of 
grain, unacceptable as foodstuff.*° 


Another way in which grain is lost is during the reaping. The workers are 
allowed to use the stubble left after reaping as fodder for their cattle. However, 
it was discovered that the workers were deliberately letting large quantities of 
grain fall into the stubble during the reaping which they gathered for themselves. 
Thus, the Pyatiletka Kolkhoz, Orel Oblast, reported that 180—200 kilograms of 
grain per hectare was being lost in this way, while similar cases were reported in 
Kletsk Raion, Belorussian SSR.*! 


Grain losses during transportation were also high. /zvestia wrote that 


the virgin lands of Altai are covered with a thick network of dirt roads. As a 
rule there are neither road signs nor other directions on them. But anyone who 
strays here for the first time orientates himself without much difficulty. If ripe wheat 
has been spilt along the road in a thin strip, one will without fail come upon a grain 
reception point. If the road is completely covered with grain, it is the shortest route 
to an elevator... . Everywhere grain is lost on the way because of the lack of good 
roads. As much grain is lost here as is delivered annually to the state by the best 
central oblast.*? 


Since Voronezh and Kamen oblasts deliver an average of 650,000—750,000 
metric tons of grain to the state, if Altai fulfills its plan of delivering approximately 
5 million metric tons to the state in 1957, losses during transportation will amount 
to about 15%. 


The poor harvest and the excessive demands of the state are causing the kol- 
khoz officials to hide their grain, submitting figures below the actual yield. In 
Novo-Nazyvaevka Raion, Omsk Oblast, the chairman of the Voroshilov Kolkhoz 
concealed more than half of the good quality grain so as to keep it for the kol- 
khoz.33 On September 8, 1957, Kazakhstanskaya pravda reported that on the Kolu- 
tonsk Sovkhoz, Kalinin Raion, Akmolinsk Oblast, 0.7 metric tons were harvested 
per hectare, but the figure submitted was only 0.35 metric tons. The director of the 
sovkhoz had deliberately kept back more than 700 tons of grain. The chairman 
of the Chapaev Kolkhoz lowered the yield per hectare by 0.4 metric tons. The 
Public Prosecutor of the Kazakh SSR found many examples of theft, careless har- 
vesting entailing considerable losses, and spoilt grain. Thus, three drivers of the 
Darbaza Kolkhoz stole 3 tons of grain, receiving ten years’ imprisonment each; 
the head of the threshing floor of the Frunze Kolkhoz, West Kazakhstan Oblast, 
stole 2.5 tons of wheat; a driver of the Krasnye Gornye Orly Kolkhoz stole 
3 tons of wheat; and the director and machinery manager of the Poltava Sovkhoz, 
Akmolinsk Oblast, stole 6.5 tons of grain. Matters reached such a point that the 


29 Thid., August 30, 1957. 

30 Tzvestia, September 20, 1957. 

31 Selskoe khozyaistvo, August 18, 1957. 
32 Tzvestia, September 20, 1957. 

33 Jbid. 
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public prosecutor of the Kazakh SSR was forced to issue a special decree to 
oblast officials “to carry out a struggle against thefts of grain of the new harvest, 
losses of grain during harvesting and transportation to the threshing floors and 
delivery points, and against the spoiling of grain.”4 

To date no official figures are available on the progress of the harvest and grain 
deliveries. However, there is little doubt that the gross amount of grain and total 
deliveries will this year be much lower than in 1956. Moreover, the state is taking 
so much grain from the kolkhozes and sovkhozes that it is highly unlikely that the 
doubtful task of overtaking American per capita meat, milk, and butter produc- 
tion by 1960 can be accomplished for many years to come. S. Kabysh 


The Soviet Seven-Year Plan 


The unexpected decision of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR to work out a new long-range plan for Soviet economic 
development over the period 1959—65 represents a break with the principle, 
followed since 1928, of using five-year periods for planning the development of 
industry, agriculture, and transportation.! The decision to draw up a new seven- 
year plan is an indirect admission by the Party Central Committee that the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956—60) has in its very first years, 1956 and 1957, turned out 
to be unrealistic in a number of leading branches of industry. The excessive 
demands made by the plan are indicated not only by the actual production 
figures, which are lagging behind the planned targets, but also by the failure to 
present any more specific plans, although the latter had been promised. Bulganin 
stated in his report at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


as we know, the directives of the congress have the aim of defining the basic 
tasks for the development of the Soviet economy during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
On the basis of the directives of the congress the five-year plan . . . will be worked 
out with a considerably broader series of indices for each year. . .? 


This promise was not kept. A little later, at the end of 1956, the December 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee passed a decree “On the Comple- 
tion of Work on the Sixth Five-Year Plan and General Clarification of the Control 
Figures for 1956—60 and the Economic Plan for 1957.” It called for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan to be submitted during the first half of 1957 for examination and 
ratification by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR.* However, even on this occasion 
precise figures were not published, nor submitted for ratification by the Supreme 
Soviet. This is evidence of the extremely unrealistic nature of the directives of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. Planned targets for the first year (1956) had already been 
reduced for some branches of Soviet industry. 


3 Kazakbstanshaya pravda, September 12, 1957. 
1 Pravda, September 26, 1957. 
2 Ibid., February 22, 1956. 
3 Jbid., December 25, 1956. 





Gosplan Chairman Pervukhin announced at a February session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR that 1957 planned figures for industry, agriculture, and trans- 
portation would have to be lowered. The seventh session of the Supreme Soviet 
in May 1957 dealt with questions of the reorganization of economic administra- 
tion, which led to even greater confusion in current and long-range planning. 
Again the planned figures were found to be impractical. The Party Central 
Committee did not submit a more detailed breakdown of figures for ratification 
by the Supreme Soviet. 


The failure to increase production as planned in key branches of Soviet 
industry during the first two years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan naturally made it 
practically impossible to make up lost ground in the remaining three years and 
fulfill the planned tasks on time. The following table gives some idea of the 
discrepancy between planned and actual output figures in relation to the last 
year of the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1955) and the first three years of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956—58): 


Production Growth of Selected Items 

Planned Average —- Planned Increase - Actual Increase - 

Annual Increase over Previous Year over Previous Year 

1957 1958* 1955 1956 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) ; 2.3 2.5 3.3 2.5 
Steel (Million Tons) ‘ 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.3 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) , 1.7 1.9 3.2 2.5 
Coal (Million Tons) . 27.2 29.0 43.9 28.0 
Oil (Million Tons) . 13.2 14.0 11.5 13.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ‘ 3.6 4.0 3.5 2.4 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) . 30.6 19.2 20.0 19.5 21.9 


* Information for the whole of the USSR is not available. These figures have been calculated by the author on the basis of the dats 
given in the table and the general directives for the RSFSR published in Planovoe kbozyaistvo, No. 8 (1957). 


* Equal to one fifth of the total planned increase for the five-year period. 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1956, Section “Industry;” Pravda, February 26, 1956, January 31 and February 6, 1957. 


According to the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress output of pig 
iron was to increase during the period 1956—58 by 11.7 million tons; in facta 
if the 1957 and 1958 targets are met, the increase will be only 7.3 million tons—- 
difference of 4.4 million tons, or a time lag of 15 months in the plan. Steel produc, 
tion for 1956—58 will, instead of increasing by 13.8 million tons, increase by only 
9.3 million, equal to a lag of one year. Production of rolled metal increased by 
6.1 million tons as compared with a planned figure of 10.8 million tons—a 
difference of 4.7 million tons, or a time lag of 15 months. Coal output was to rise 
by 121.8 million tons in the first three years of the plan; the actual increase is 
now expected to be only 84.2 million tons, a lag of 37.6 million tons, or 11 months 
behind plan. In spite of the catastrophic shortage of cement, which is holding 
up industrial and housing construction, the expected increase in cement produc- 
tion is now only 10 million tons, instead of 19.5 million, a difference of 9.5 million 
tons, representing a lag of 18 months. Production of electric power is to in- 
crease by only 61.1 billion kilowatt-hours, instead of a planned increase over three 
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years of 91.8 billion kilowatt-hours, a lag of one year. Only oil production has 
actually kept pace with the planned increase, so that planned targets may well be 
fulfilled on schedule or even earlier. 

The Party leaders have taken the discovery of important new sources of raw 
materials as the excuse for the change to a seven-year plan. It is true that in- 
sufficient preparation of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the unsatisfactory prospect- 
ing of those deposits af minerals on which crucial parts of the plan depend are 
forcing the Soviet leaders to rebase some new heavy industry projects on newly 
discovered deposits of iron ore, oil, coal, and other minerals discovered in 
1956—57. An article in Pravda entitled “Inspiring Prospects,”on the decree 
introducing a seven-year plan, justifies this step as follows: 


In recent years new resources of various types of minerals have been discovered 
and prospected. ... Major deposits of iron ore and industrial fuel have been discovered 
in the Kustanai Steppe. A major iron ore deposit in the immediate vicinity of the 
metallurgical enterprises of the Ukraine and the center of the country has been 
prospected in the region of the Kursk magnetic anomaly. Titanium and zirconium 
ores in the Ukraine, molybdenum and tungsten in Kazakhstan, tin in the Far East 
and in Eastern Siberia, various nonferrous and rare metals in the Urals, new deposits 
of atomic raw materials, coal, oil, and gas, raw materials for the chemical industry, 
and many others—such are the treasures of the underground storerooms of the 
Soviet land which can now be placed in the service of the people. 

On the basis of the country’s rich resources, as noted by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR, there is a possibility of creating 
new enterprises and new industrial centers, not envisaged by the directives of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. Naturally, during the remaining three years of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan it is impossible to accomplish such great construction. No less 
than 5—7 years will be necessary for this.* 


During the period from August to October 1957 the Soviet press and radio 
reported the discovery of a number of mineral deposits with long-term possibi- 
lities not taken into account by the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Examples are: deposits 
of coal in Stavropol Krai in the RSFSR; four extensive copper-ore belts in 
Karachai-Cherkess Oblast; and a new coalfield, the Western Donbas, which will 
enable the coal output of the Ukraine to be increased. There is a possibility of 
creating 12 coal pits with an overall output of 38 million tons per year in the 
Ekibastuz coal belt in the Kazakh SSR; and new deposits of magnetic iron ores, 
estimated at several hundred million tons, have been discovered in the southern 
region of Kokchetav Oblast, in Kazakhstan. Thus, the Karaganda Metallurgical 
Plant presently under construction will now be sure of reliable, long-term 
supplies of iron ore. The amount of open-pit coal mined in the mountainous 
regions of northern and southern Kirgizia can be increased in the immediate 
future so that coal output in the Kirgiz SSR will rise to 10 million tons as opposed 
to 3.3 million tons in 1957. The recently discovered Almalykskoe and Kara- 
Kachinskoe coalfields in Osh Oblast and Tien-Shan respectively offer extremely 
good prospects ; layers of coal just under the surface reach to a depth of 80 meters. 


4 Ibid., September 27, 1957. 





Large oil deposits have been found in southeastern Turkmenia; within several 
years output will be able to compete with the deposits on the Apsheron Peninsular, 
and also with those of the so-called “Second Baku,” which at present accounts 
for 70% of Soviet oil output.® 


The directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan made extremely incomplete pro- 
visions for building a network of electric power stations, particularly in the Far 
East. The new long-term plan is therefore to work out a new and more complete 
program for the construction of thermal and hydroelectric power stations. 
Besides a series of electric power stations on the Amur and its tributaries with an 
annual output of 70 billion kilowatt-hours, a series of 13 stations is to be built 
on the Irtysh. About 20 electric power stations with capacities ranging from 30 to 
100 kilowatts are to be built on the Ulba, Uba, Bukhtarma, and other rivers, 
each with the aim of ensuring a supply of electric power to those strategicall) 
important enterprises presently being built in the almost inaccessible mountainous 
Altai regions. The electric power stations on the Ob and Dnepr will be supple- 
mented by a number of new stations. Moreover, a number of large thermal power 
stations with a capacity of from 600 to 1,000 kilowatts are to be built in the eastern 
regions. These new mineral deposits and hydroelectric power resources are to 
be officially included in the new seven-year plan and the necessary financing of 
further prospecting ensured. 


Typical is the fact that the seven-year plan—the working out of which is to be 
completed by July 1, 1958—envisages primarily a sharp increase in capital 
construction and output in strategically important branches of the heavy and 
defense industries. The decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR stated that 


in the draft of the long-range plan it is essential to provide for the development 
on a larger scale of the natural resources of the country’s eastern regions, the rapid 
development of the ferrous and nonferrous metal industries, the chemical industry, 
particularly the production of artificial fiber, artificial foodstuffs, the production 
of plastics, of other synthetic materials, and also of artificial leather, the rapid 
electrification of the country, the further development of the coal and particularl; 
of the oil and gas industries, the reduction of periods of construction, and the 
abolition of the dispersion of capital construction among many building projects.° 


Thus, the new seven-year plan is, like all previous long-range plans, to ensure 
the development of heavy industry at the expense of all other branches. There 
is also talk of the need for a rapid development of the artificial fiber and artificial 
foodstuffs industries, that is, of products used in the initial preparation of high 
explosives and synthetic rubber. Increased production of other types of artificial 
foodstuffs and also of artificial leather will in the new plan help not only to lessen 
the critical state of Soviet agricultural production, but primarily to create ready 
reserves of food products and clothing for the Soviet armed forces. 


5 Nauka i zhizn, No. 9 (1956), p. 11. 
® Pravda, September 26, 1957. 
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The new plan will reflect more clearly than ever before the Soviet leaders’ 
attempts to increase the country’s military potential regardless of the cost. The 
Soviet government’s new planned measures can also be explained by the changed 
political and economic situation inside the Soviet bloc. The USSR has been 
forced to give up some supplies of raw material and other goods from the satellites, 
ind at the same time increase its economic aid to the Communist bloc countries, 
Southeast Asia, and the countries of the Near and Middle East with the aim of 
increasing its prestige and influence there. The new pressure on the Soviet 
economy will come up against not only the passive resistance of the Soviet 
working class, but also a manpower shortage, since the sharp fall in the 1941-—45 
birthrate will be reflected in the period of the new plan, 1959—65. 

By no means the final reason for the creation of a seven-year plan is the partial 
loss of political and economic orientation since the death of Stalin. The result 
was that future development was not clearly defined. On September 27, 1957 
Pravda pointed this out: “The long-range plan for the development of the Soviet 
economy is to arm our people with clear aims and prospects, fix the path and 
means for further advancement along the path of Communist construction.” 

Not by chance is the new plan to cover the period 1959—65. Soviet long-term 
plans fix production for the first and final years of the period in question, but 
not for the intermediate years. Thus, the Sixth Five-Year Plan gave the planned 
indices for 1956 and 1960; the new plan will give the initial figures for 1959 and 
the final figures for 1965. The artificially chosen period of the new plan will thus 
have more chance of concealing the failure of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, both 
inside and outside the USSR, since it will reflect production targets not coinciding 
in period with those of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The new plan will have figures 
for 1959 not contained in the directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan while, on 
the other hand, the final year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1960) will, as an 
intermediate year, be absent from the new plan. G. A. Vvedensky 


Culture 


Soviet Participation in the XXIV International Congress 
of Orientalists 


The XXIV International Congress of Orientalists was held in Munich from 
\ugust 28 to September 4, 1957. It was the fourth congress held since the end of 
World War II? and more heavily attended than any of the previous congresses. 
The participants, estimated at 1,400, came from every corner of the world. A 
large group of Soviet scholars was also present. This congress and the one held in 
1954 in Cambridge were the only congresses of Orientalists attended by Soviet 
scholars since the beginning of the Soviet regime in Russia. This time the Academy 


1 The first postwar congress took place in 1948 in Paris, the second in 1951 in Ankara, and the 
third in 1954 at Cambridge. 











of Sciences of the USSR responded immediately to the invitation and informed the 
Organizing Committee that a group of Soviet scholars would attend and present 
their papers. 

The choice of speakers and subjects probably posed a ticklish problem to the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Of the 22 papers announced in the first draft of the 
Soviet program which had been sent to the Organizing Committee in Munich and 
which had been reproduced in the preliminary general program of the congress 
made available in the spring of 1957, only four papers were left in the final draft; 
all the others were dropped and replaced by entirely different reports. The four 
papers which had survived all subsequent revisions were: “A Comparative Survey 
of Hurrian and Urartic” by I. M. Dyakonov, “Achievements in the Field of Study 
of Urartu Culture” by B. B. Piotrovsky, ““The Causes of the Sectarian Movements 
in Islam in the Seventh Century” by A. E. Belyaev, and “The Struggle of Court 
Poets of the Gaznavide Sultan Mahmud against Firdousi” by E. E. Bertels. It is 
also noteworthy that the first list submitted by the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
contained only titles of papers but gave no names of authors, the above-mentioned 
four papers being no exception. 


Before proceeding to the papers actually presented by the Soviet scholars it 
might be interesting to examine the titles of those 18 papers which were an- 
nounced in the very first list. These were: 


On the Military History of Ancient Egypt 

A Contribution to the Interpretation of the Historic Inscriptions of Urukagina? of Lagash 

Trade Companies in the Near East in the Early Medieval Period 

Arabic-Georgian Philology 

The First Russian Translation of the Codex of Avicenna 

The Genealogy of the Turkmens 

Christianity in Turkey in the Fifteenth Century 

German-Turkish Relations at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century According to Turkish and 
German Documents 

The Periodization of the Medieval History of the Tadzhiks 

Persian Treaties on Agricultural Technics as Sources of the History of Agriculture in Iran in the Late 
Medieval Period 

Popular Motives in the Epics of the Tadzhiks 

The Ancient History of Mongolia 

The Most Important Phases of the Development of Uzbek Culture*® 

Arabic and Iranian Geographers on Eastern Europe 


2 One of the Sumerian rulers. 

% The author of this paper was probably T. N. Kary-Niyazov, a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Uzbek SSR, who had read a similar paper, ““The Great October Socialist Revolution and the 
Development of Science in Uzbekistan,” at the First All-Union Conference of Orientalists held in June 
1957 in Tashkent; see Bulletin, July 1957, p. 10. Kary-Niyazov is also the author of the book Ocherki 
istorii kultury sovetskogo Uzbekistana (Essays on the History of the Culture of Soviet Uzbekistan). He is 
one of the leading figures in Soviet Oriental studies and a member of the Communist Party of the USSR. 
Therefore, the cancellation of his paper was probably due to the tendency of the Soviet authorities to 
avoid papers which might have only a propaganda value. This is certainly the case with Kary-Niyazov’s 
paper. In this connection, I may point out that at the XXIII Congress of Orientalists in Cambridge 
one of the papers read by Soviet scholars contained nothing but propaganda, Kuliev’s “Culture of Sovict 
Turkmenistan,” and was received unfavorably by the non-Soviet members of the Congress as was evident 
from the ensuing discussion of that paper. 
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The Ancient Poetical Work Shih-ching 

Christian Movements in China on the Eve of the 1911 Revolution 
Problems of African Philology 

The Mutual Ties of the Bantu Nations 





All these papers had been scheduled to be read in Russian. As a matter of fact 
the final list of papers also gave only Russian titles although most of the papers 
were read either in English or in German. 

It is hard to say why most of the 22 original titles were later on replaced by 
entirely different ones. The subjects with which the greater part of them were to 
have dealt are, both from the academic and political point of view, as good as the 
subjects to which the papers ultimately read were dedicated. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the reasons for the substitution of other titles for most of those given in the 
original list may have to be sought in the personality of the authors of the papers 
in question. The selection of speakers must have been rather difficult, because the 
titles of papers were changed several times and the names of the authors were 
withheld. The final list of papers, which also gave the names of the authors, was 
submitted to the Organizing Committee of the congress in the second half of July. 


The congress was attended by the following members of Soviet learned 


bodies: 
V. V. Ivanov 


A. A. Ali-Zade 


V. i. Avdiev G. G. Kotovsky 
A. M. Belenitsky G. A. Melikishvili 
E. A. Belyaev A. G. Mirzoev 

V. I. Belyaev I. M. Muminov 

I. S. Braginsky D. A. Olderogge 
E. P. Chelyshev N. V. Pigulevskaya 
I. M. Dyakonov B. B. Piotrovsky 

B. G. Gafurov P. P. Topekha 

A. A. Guber A. D. Tveritinova 


- 
4 


Two more scholars who had announced their participation, E. E. Bertels and 
L.. I. Duman, did not come because of illness. Thus, the Soviet delegation com- 
prised 20 persons, five of whom had participated in the XXIII International 
Congress held in 1954: E. A. Belyaev, I.M. Dyakonov, A. A. Guber, V. V. Ivanov, 
and N. V. Pigulevskaya.* 

Oriental studies do not comprise such subjects as geography, economics or poli- 
tics but are strictly limited to the humanities, i.e., disciplines dealing with languages, 
literatures, archaeology, arts, history, law, philosophy, and religion. Although in 
the USSR the scope of Oriental studies has been widened by including also some 
nonphilological disciplines,® the scope or Orientology has remained there much 
the same as in pre-Revolutionary times. The main difference is that now Marxist 
ideology underlies most of the Soviet works or at least the Soviet scholars try to 
present their works in a.Marxist dressing. However, most of the Soviet members 
of the XXIV Congress presented papers which were in agreement with the 


* Bertels, who was prevented from coming to the XXIV Congress by poor health, had also attended 
the XXIII Congress. 
5 Bulletin, July 1957, pp. 15—20. 


general tenor of the event. It is even surprising that their papers dealt mostly 
with subjects referring to antiquity, e.g., to ancient Egypt, the Urartu kingdom, 
ancient Central Asia, etc. Very few papers discussed current or modern events. 
Only two delegates read papers on subjects which do not fall under the category 
of humanities: A. A. Guber “On the Problem of the Peculiar Features of Class 
Formation in Indonesia Prior to 1945” and G. G. Kotovsky “On the Problem 
of the Evolution of the Institution of Untouchables in Modern Times.” All the 
other papers were devoted to Oriental philology. In the USSR history occupies 
the most important place among the disciplines dealing with the Orient. Seven 
papers read by Soviet scholars were of historical content. These were: 


Avdiev: The Economic and Cultural Relations between Egypt and the Adjacent Countries in 
the Second and First Millenia BC 

Ali-Zade: Rashid ad-Din’s Jami at-Tavarikh as a Historical Source on the Peoples of the Near East 

Gafurov: Problems of the Formation of the Samanide State 

Topekha: The Economic Prerequisites of the Meiji Revolution 

Olderogge: The Essence of Osman Fotii’s Revolt and Its Significance for the History of the 
Haussa 

Melikishvili: The Study of Urartu Epigraphy and Some Questions of Urartian History 

Duman: Land Tenure in China in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries BC (presented in the 
author’s absence)*® 
Some papers presented by the Soviet scholars dealt with ancient written 

sources. In this group belong the following reports: 

Pigulevskaya: The Syriac Juridical Codex of Ishobokht and Matikan 

V. I. Belyaev: The Leningrad Manuscript of as-Suli on the History of the Khalifs 

Tveritinova: Turkish Manuscripts of the Annals of Khodja Husein Bedai al-Vekai belonging 


to the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Braginsky: The Preparation of a Critical Text Edition of Kamal Khudjandi 


Two papers were devoted to literature: 


Mirzoev: The Author of the Shahabshah-Nama 
Chelyshev: Niral’s Suryakant Tripathi and His Contribution to Modern Hindi Literature 


A general survey of the results of Urartu studies was given by Piotrovsky in 
his report “Achievements in the Field of Study of Urartu Culture.” One paper, 
E. A. Belyaev’s ““The Causes of the Sectarian Movements in Islam in the Seventh 
Century,” was devoted to religious history. 


Linguistics and archaeology were the subjects of two reports: 


Dyakonov: Comparative Survey of Hurrian and Urartic 
Belenitsky: Arts of Ancient Sogdiana in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries After Excavations 
in Pendjakent 


The papers read represent the following specialties: 

Egyptology, Cuneiform script and archaeology of the Near East, the Christian 
Orient, Islamic studies, Turcology, Iranian, Japanese, Chinese, Southeast Asian, 
and African studies, and Indology. 


6 This paper had been first read by Ali-Zade at the conference in Tashkent; see Bulletin, July 1957, 
p. 14. This was the only instance of repetition of a paper previously read elsewhere. Therefore, the 
Tashkent Conference was hardly a rehearsal for the Congress of Orientalists as one might have thought. 
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Although many fields of Oriental studies were covered by the papers read 
by the Soviet delegates, some branches remained without representation, including 
Hebrew and Biblical studies, Semitology, Caucasian studies, Sanskritology, 
Tibetan studies, Buddhism, Mongolian and Atlaic studies. This is partly due to 
the fact that some of these specialties are not satisfactorily represented in the 
USSR at this time. Thus, after the death of the Academy members P. K. Kokov- 
tsov (Hebrew and Semitic studies, Old Testament) and F. I. Shcherbatskoi (San- 
skrit, Tibetan, Buddhism),’ some fields have remained vacant. On the other hand, 
some fields still manned in the USSR are represented there by scholars who would 
have made a rather poor appearance at an international congress. In any event, 
no papers were read by Soviet scholars in the following sections of the XXIV 
International Congress of Orientalists:* Old Testament, Biblical Antiquities, and 
Judaism; Semitic Studies; and Central Asia and Altaic Studies. 


However, the summaries given above demonstrate that the subjects of most 
of the papers fully answered the requirements of international congresses. It can be 
stated without any reservation that most papers were on a high academic level and 
testified to the fact that their authors were in full command of their subjects. This 
was to be expected of such internationally known scholars as Avdiev, Belyaev, 
Dyakonov, Pigulevskaya, and Piotrovsky, who had long ago established a 
high reputation. Only a few papers contained debatable statements, such as 
Olderogge’s paper on the revolt of Osman Fotii. His critics pointed out that he 
had minimized the religious background of that revolt and, on the other hand, 
exaggerated the social side of his movement. Olderogge’s supplementary state- 
ments made in his conclusion, that religious movements are always caused 
by social conditions, did not convince his opponents. Duman’s paper on land 
tenure in ancient China was likewise poor. His statements with regard to the 
slavery and exploitation of the masses did not impress the audience as being 
serious. 

The titles of the papers had been given by the Soviet delegation only in 
Russian and it had been expected that they would also be read in Russian. How- 
ever, some papers turned out to have been written in English or German, and 
mimeographed copies of them were made available to the members of the con- 
gress. These and some other papers were also read in languages other than 
Russian. Dyakonov, for example, presented his paper in English, and Pigulev- 
skaya and Olderogge read their papers in German. 

In general, the Soviet scholars made a good appearance and some of their 
reports were well received by the audiences, particularly these by V. I. Belyaev, 
Dyakonov, Belenitsky, and Pigulevskaya. The members of the Soviet delegation 
mixed freely with foreign scholars. 

It has been the practice of all international congresses of Orientalists to fix 
the date and place of the next congress. This time the unofficial head of the 

? Both died in 1941 in besieged Leningrad. 


8 A full list of Sections is found in the booklet X A7V Internationaler Orientalisten-Kongress, Miinchen, 
Irbeitsplan und Mitgliederverzeichnis, 28. August bis 4. September 1957, Munich, p. 3. 











Soviet delegation Professor A. A. Guber proposed the next congress be held in 
Leningrad. His proposal was accepted by the majority of the delegates, although 
some of them in their private conversations voiced the fear that the next congress 
might in its turn fix as the place of the following one another iron curtain country 
so that the initiative for convening future congresses might shift to the countries 
of the Soviet bloc for an indefinite period. Nicholas Poppe 


Khrushchev on Literature and Art 


Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art and 
Human Living,” which appeared in No. 12 of the Party organ Kommunist, was 
immediately republished in a number of leading Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
including Pravda, Literaturnaya gazeta, and Novy mir, and thus became a directive 
laying down the path for the future development of Soviet art. The article is 
presented as a combination of statements made by Khrushchev at a conference 
of writers in the Party Central Committee on May 13, 1957, at a reception for 
writers, artists, sculptors, and composers on May 19, 1957, and at a meeting of 
Party activists in July 1957. At all these meetings the Party categorically demanded 
complete obedience in the field of art and that an end be made to any attempts 
at freedom of creation. 


Previously, literature and art had been outside Khrushchev’s competence; 
now, he is imitating Stalin in his attempt to control all branches of Soviet life. 
At the same time, the need to make three speeches on one and the same question 
indicates that the appearance of various literary works which to some degree or 
other described the real state of life in the USSR was not at all to the liking ot 
the Kremlin. Of course, what is done is done and cannot be recalled; the question 
now is how to discredit such works and put an end to any further development 
of the sort. 


Khrushchev’s utterances are in many ways similar to Stalin’s speeches and 
articles in the period when he was asserting his personal dictatorship, during the 
second half of the 1920’s: the successes in all fields of life—industry, agriculture, 
and so on—are enumerated, then comes the transition to literature and art 
problems, which supposedly “cannot be examined divorced from those essential 
tasks which the Communist Party and the Soviet people are presently solving.” 
There is the same stereotyped reference to the cult of the individual: Stalin 
permitted many mistakes, but was, at the same time, responsible for many 
achievements. 

The central point in Khrushchev’s three speeches is a sharp condemnation 


of those works which had touched on the glaring faults of the Soviet system. 
The main scapegoat is again V. Dudintsev with his novel Not By Bread Alone. 





1 Literaturnaya gazeta, August 28, 1957. 
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Not knowing life, not possessing the necessary political experience, the ability 
to see what is essential and decisive in life, they clutch at the shortcomings and 
mistakes of some worker or another, lump everything together without distinction 
and foundation, frighten themselves, and attempt to frighten others. 

Into such an unenviable position fell, in particular, the writer V. Dudintsev in 
his book Not By Bread Alone which reactionary circles abroad are presently attempt- 
ing to use against us; negative facts are extracted in a preconceived manner and 
tendentiously elucidated from points of view unfavorable to us.? 


Dudintsev, Yashin, Aliger, and others are accused of a deliberate distortion 
of Soviet life. The editors of the magazine Novy mir and the symposium Literatur- 
naya Moskva are taken to task for permitting the publication of such works. The 
fact is seriously impressed on them that “we cannot put the organs of the press 
in unreliable hands, they must be in the hands of the most faithful, most reliable, 
politically steadfast workers devoted to our cause.’’$ 


In stressing the organic link of literature and art with the life of the people, 
Khrushchev openly gambled with the concept “people” (narod). He attempted 
to prove that partiinost (Party spirit) and narodnost (national content) interact 
mutually, and that those writers who adhere to the Party demands, who write 
their works in accordance with Party orders, will be serving the interests of the 
people. Correspondingly, those authors who reveal shortcomings in the system, 
write of the sufferings of the people, and show life as it is, are acting in an anti- 
Party manner. 


The main rebuff is made to those who defend freedom of creation. “Unfortu- 
nately, among those engaged in literature and art are found such people, the 
champions of ‘freedom of creation,’ who want us to pass by, not notice, not give 
an evaluation based on our own principles, and not criticize such works which 
draw the life of Soviet society in a distorted manner.” In other words, freedom 
of creation is outlawed. The concept of close Party—people links serves as an 
antidote to those works describing the position of the people under a Communist 
regime. 

The Party demands that all toe the line on the artistic front. This in turn 
means a restoration of Stalinism in literature and art. A serious warning is made 
to all would-be dissenters. 


Some liberal-minded people may accuse me of calling for a struggle. Yes, we 
have never concealed that we called for and are calling for a struggle of ideas and 
principles. In the contemporary world a fierce struggle of two ideologies is being 
waged—the socialist and the bourgeois—and in this struggle there cannot be neu- 
trals.® 


Such a statement harks back to Stalinist decrees: complete subjection of art 
to Party policy, an inevitability in a totalitarian Communist state. 


2 Ibid. 
3 bid. 
* Jbid. 
5 Jbid. 





Khrushchev’s speech marks the beginning of a campaign similar to the one 
which the Soviet press is carrying on in connection with the grain harvest and 
the cultivation of the virgin lands, an appeal to artists to help in the building of 
Communism. On August 31, 1957 Literaturnaya gazeta devoted an article to this 
speech. It was entitled “In the Struggle to Build Communism” and conscientious], 
repeated Khrushchev’s directives. The suggestion of a bond between the Part) 
and people was described as an idea of genius. Later, the same newspaper re- 
turned to Khrushchev’s speech in an article, ““The Life-affirming Strength of 
Soviet Literature,” whose author, the Georgian poet S. Chilaya, stated that 
Khrushchev’s speech was a guarantee of new literary successes.® At the same time, 
the Soviet press published a selection of remarks by literary figures expressing 
their solidarity with Khrushchev.’ Such statements again correspond to similar 
ones made while Stalin was alive. Even Aleksandr Yashin, who was attacked 
for his tale Levers, came forward with a dithyramb in praise of Khrushchev.* 
Their false and servile tone is proof that at present there can be no question of a 
relaxation of Party pressure, which many regarded as an established fact « 
year ago. 


Stern reprimands are becoming the order of the day. On September 21, 1957 
Literaturnaya gazeta again criticized Not By Bread Alone on the occasion of the 
appearance of the French edition of the novel. Criticism was made of V. Kaverin’s 
Search and Hope which appeared in the symposium Liferaturnaya Moskva and had 
already undergone much criticism. 


L. Sobolev’s ““The Great Tasks Ahead,” published in Pravda on September 26, 
revealed that Evgeny Evtushenko had been compelled to rewrite his poem 
Zima Station. On September 26 Literaturnaya gazeta attacked the Polish 
literary journal Opine. The reason was apparently that it had printed works by 
Yashin, Nagibin, and others. Even the poet Boris Pasternak, who had stood 
aside from political and literary struggles, was characterized as a powerful talent 
who had fallen from the true path. The editors of the magazines which had 
published the “slanderous” works, including Simonov, Kazakevich, Aliger, and 
Rudny, are constantly being reminded of their errors. The last Party meeting 
of Moscow literary figures, held on October 1, did not miss the opportunity to 
take them to task. In Literaturnaya gazeta of October 1, the critic V. Nazarenko 
attacked Evgeny Evtushenko, L. Martynov, and Boris Slutsky for forgetting the 
poet’s duty as a citizen. 


Khrushchev’s directives are being used not only against free-minded thinkers, 
but also to prevent the publication of works unacceptable to the Party leaders. 
Supervision of literary works being prepared for publication has been introduced. 
L. Sobolev’s “For the Indissoluble Unity of Writers Under the Party Banner”’ 
quotes one such example. 


® Ibid., September 10, 1957. 
? Ibid., August 31, September 3 and 7, 1957. 
8 Ibid., September 3, 1957. 
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Not long ago in Leningrad a good and honest young writer, Eduard Shim, was 
almost ruined. As was obvious, fashionable chatter in its time about “daringness” 
and “objectivity” had turned his head—and in a book of his tales for the press were 
[stories] which might have brought him a bad reputation.® 


The Party intervened and revealed the irresponsible attitude of the editor. 
A Stalinist policy has been restored én fofo in the field of literature and art. The 
result is the dreadful mediocrity of Soviet literary magazines, which even a quick 
examination of recent issues of Novy mir, Oktyabr, Znamya, and Neva clearly 
reveals. A. Gaev 


Religion 


Soviet Influence on the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia 


Until World War II the number of orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia 
was small, perhaps on the order of 320,000 out of a population of 10—11 million." 
They were divided into two groups, the larger group under the jurisdiction of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church, the smaller under the Patriarchate at Constan- 
tinople. There was also a group of Russian émigrés in Czechoslovakia, with its 
own bishop, under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Evlogy in Paris, and 
through him of the Patriarchate in Constantinople. 

The end of the war in Europe saw the seizure of power by the Communists 
in a number of countries. Although the Communist coup d’état did not take place 
until 1948 in Czechoslovakia, Communist influence in the country was very 
strong due to the presence of Soviet troops. 

The annexation of part of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union was followed 
by the visit of Bishop Vladimir of Mukacevo-Presov to Moscow on October 22, 
1945 with an act on the transfer of part of his episcopate to the jurisdiction of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. But this was not the end of the matter. It is not known what 
the delegate of the Moscow Patriarchate, Archbishop Foty, who visited Austria 
and Czechoslovakia in turn in October 1945, was doing, but it is known that on 
January 10, 1946 an Orthodox delegation arrived in Moscow consisting of the 
episcopal administrator of the eparchy Archpriest Cestmir Kracmar and priests 
Jiri Novak and Rostislav Hofman. They arrived on a visit to the Patriarch Aleksei 
as a result of a decision of the Czech eparchial congress held on November 1945 
in Olmiitz, with a request to put the Czech Orthodox faithful under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

The reply of the Moscow Patriarchate was noncommittal. On January 11 
and 14, 1946 sessions of the Holy Synod presided over by Patriarch Aleksei were 
held. The second session passed a resolution laying down the conditions for the 
inclusion of the Czech Orthodox Church in the Moscow Patriarchate. It took 


® Ibid., September 17, 1957. 
1 Statisticka prirucka republiky Ceskoslovenske (A Statistical Handbook of Czechoslovakia), Prague, 
1948, p. 22; T. Gadourek, The Political Control of Czechoslovakia, London, 1953, pp. 130—31. 











four months for these conditions to be put into practice. During this period the 
agreement of the Serbian church on the transfer of its Czech eparchy to the 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate was obtained. On May 19, 1946 the 
Bishop of Rostov Elevfery was released from his duties, raised to archbishop 
and sent to Czechoslovakia as exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate. After the 
Communist seizure of power in 1948 Archbishop Elevfery was appointed 
metropolitan. 


Until February 1950 Orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia were under the 
control of the Russian exarch and did not have one bishop of their own. By now, 
the Moscow Patriarchate was preparing to abolish the Czech Uniat Church and 
to incorporate the congregations into the Orthodox Church. In view of the large 
number of Uniats in Czechoslovakia, special measures and more high Church 
figures were needed. In February 1950 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky arrived in 
Czechoslovakia. He and Metropolitan Elevfery appointed two new bishops: 
Cestmir Kracmar to the Olmiitz-Brno bishopric and Archimandrite Aleksei 
Dekhtyarev to the Presov bishopric. The former was a Czech by birth, the latter 
a Russian émigré. On April 28 a council of representatives of the Greek-Catholic 
clergy and of Church members was convened in Presov. The Greek Bishop 
Gojdic had already been arrested by the Communists and was not present. The 
council, attended by 820 delegates, decided to abolish the Uzhgorod Uniat of 
1646 and 1649 and to return to the Orthodox Church. 


The activities of the Czech Communist authorities and of the Moscow 
Patriarchate differed but little from their action in abolishing the Uniat in Galicia 
and Romania: the same pressure was exerted on recalcitrants. The Uniat Bishop 
Gojdic and his close assistants were arrested and condemned for treason. His fate 
is unknown. 


As from April 28, 1950 the property of the Uniat Church was transferred to 
the Moscow exarch. However, the legal justification for this step on the basis 
of the Czech laws was only given one month later, when the Czech government 
recognized the decision of the Presov council on May 27. 


The number of Orthodox believers in Czechoslovakia increased accordingly 
and the Moscow Patriarchate immediately included them, in the usual Com- 
munist fashion, in its propaganda campaign for peace. During a visit to Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1950 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky made speeches about 
peace. In June 1950 a conference of the clergy of all Christian believers in Czecho- 
slovakia was held in Luhacovice on questions of the defense of peace. Metro- 
politan Nikolai and all the episcopacy of the Czech Orthodox Church were 
present. A similar conference was held in May 1952 in the Troitse-Sergieva 
Monastery, at which all the churches and religious bodies in the USSR were 
represented. 


At the end of July 1950 the Vicar-General in Michajlovcy, Father Viktor, 
became Bishop of Michajlovcy. Thus, the Czech episcopacy now had another 
bishop and consisted of two Russians and two Czech bishops. 
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In january 1951 Metropolitan Elevfery made a speech at a peace congress 
in imitation of the Patriarch Aleksei and many other bishops of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. On June 15 a Czech Orthodox Church delegation headed by Metro- 
politan Elevfery arrived in Moscow where it spent two weeks. Four months 
later, on October 10, 1951, a decree of the Patriarch Aleksei and of the Holy 
Synod made the Czech Orthodox Church autocephalous. On November 23 this 
act was signed by the patriarch, and on December 8 Metropolitan Elevfery of 
Prague was elected head of the new church. 

These events at the end of 1951 in Czechoslovakia can be compared with the 
events in Poland in the summer of the same year. There the Polish Orthodox 
Church was also granted the same status by the Moscow Patriarchate and a new 
head appointed—the former Archbishop of Lvov and Ternopol, Makary. In 
Warsaw, as in Prague, the election was “unanimous.” 

On July 17, 1953 Bishop Cestmir retired because of ill health and the number 
of bishops was reduced to three: two Russian and one Czech. A new Czech 
bishop, Mefodej of Trebisov, was enthroned and the balance restored. Un- 
fortunately, there is no information available on the fate of Bishop Aleksandr of 
Michajlovcy, although at present he is not one of the officiating bishops. In 1954 
there were two new enthronements: Archpriest Nikolaj Kelly to the bishopric of 
Olmiitz-Brno and Archimandrite Joann Kukhtin as bishop of Zatecky and vicar 
to the Prague metropolitan. The former is a Czech and the latter a Russian 
émigré from Yugoslavia. In 1954 the episcopacy of the Czech Autocephalous 
Church consisted of three Russians—the Metropolitan Elevfery, bishops Aleksei 
and Ioann, and two Czechs—Bishop Mefodej and Bishop Kliment. They make 
up the Holy Synod of the Czech Orthodox Church. 

In December 1954 Metropolitan Nikolai Krutitsky arrived to participate in 
the celebrations on the third anniversary of the Czech Autocephalous Church, 
and several months later on March 27, 1955 the head of this church, Metropolitan 
Elevfery, left for Moscow for prolonged treatment and rest after a serious illness. 
He has not returned to Prague. For some time, as the head of the Czech church 
he made speeches in Moscow as a representative of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
then on November 28, 1955 he resigned as head of the Czech church and was 
appointed Metropolitan of Leningrad and Novgorod in place of the late Metro- 
politan Grigory. His post in Prague was occupied temporarily by Bishop Kliment 
of Olmiitz-Brno. 

In March 1956 elections were held in Prague for a new church head. At the 
second council in Presov Bishop Ioann Kukhtin of Zatecky was elected. Thus, a 
Russian is once again head of the Czech church. 

When Metropolitan Elevfery left Czechoslovakia, Bishop Aleksei of Presov 
also left and was later appointed to Vilna. Bishop Dorofei was appointed to his 
place in Presov. Thus, at present, the episcopacy of the Czech church contains 
two Russians—Metropolitan Ioann of Prague and Bishop Dorofei of Presov—and 
two Czech bishops—Mefodej of Trebisov and Kliment of Olmiitz-Brno. The 
balance has been restored again. Nikolai Grigorev 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 12 and 13, 1957. 


As the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution drew nearer, the 
Soviet press carried an increasing number of articles summarizing the events 
of the Soviet period and praising the October Revolution as the beginning of 
the era of rivalry between capitalism and socialism, a rivalry described as a 
decisive factor in the history of the entire world. The lead article of No. 12, 
entitled ““The Policy of a Constant Rise in the Well-being of the People,” is a 
hackneyed variation of an old theme. It starts off comparing the two systems, 
in favor of Communism, of course, but then turns into a continuous attack 
on the United States, of which the following statements are typical: “Every 
year the capitalists’ profits increase while the workers’ income falls. Thus, the 
gross profit of all American capitalist corporations, prior to the payment of 
taxes, increased from 6.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 43.4 billion dollars in 1956;” 
“In connection with the curtailment of production in a number of branches 
of industry mass dismissals of workers have been taking place.” Pursuing the 
line that in America the wealth of the few is based on the poverty and ruination 
of the many, the article states that the position of the workers can undergo a 
fundamental change only after the capitalists have been overthrown. 


In spite of the article’s general banality, some interesting points are made, 
sometimes unintentionally, and there is one striking contradiction. Discussing 
the alleged shortcomings of the United States and praising Soviet achievements, 
the writer repeats Khrushchev’s recent remarks on the need to increase pro- 
duction: “In order to bring about a rapid rise in the level of general consumption 
and improve its structure the Communist Party has set the task of overtaking 
the United States in the per capita production of milk, butter, and meat in the 
next few years.” Thus, the Soviet Union, depicted as a country of abundance 
and national well-being, has to make great efforts to catch up a country where 
wealth is based on “poverty and ruination.” 


Another strange feature is the comparison of the housing situation in the 
USSR and in the non-Communist world. The article first states that “living 
conditions are one of the most important indices of workers’ well-being. For 
several centuries the bourgeoisie has not only not solved the problem of living 
space for the masses of the people, but has done its utmost to see that it remained 
unsolved.” No attempt at substantiating this accusation with facts and figures 
is made, probably because Soviet housing standards are so far below those 
of the West that any honest comparison cannot be permitted. It is noteworthy 
that the editorial admits that “the shortage of housing has not yet been done 
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away with here. This is first and foremost due to the fact that the rate of in- 
dustrial construction in the country has been outstripping housing construction 
till very recently. . .” 


There are indications of a shortage of building materials, that the resources 
allocated to building are not being put to good use, and that the housing prob- 
lem would take about ten or twelve years to solve at the planned rate of con- 
struction. In the meantime “in many oblasts and raions workers and salaried 
employees... are erecting houses themselves.” As an example, reference is 
made to the Belorussian SSR, where 600 buildings have been put up by the 
efforts of volunteer construction groups, whose efforts are lauded as a sign of 
popular initiative. It is evident, however, that only an acute need and pressure 
trom the authorities have driven the population to such measures. This type 
of hint gives the other side of the picture of Soviet “achievements” during 
the past 40 years. 


Next comes Khrushchev’s “For a Close Bond Between Literature and Art 
and Human Living,” a shortened version of his three speeches on problems 
of literature and art, which he made two or three months ago. It is discussed 
at greater length in the article on page 40. 


“The Workers’ Movement in Capitalist Countries in the Struggle for Peace 
and the Vital Interests of the Workers,” by B. N. Ponomarev, one of Kommunist’s 
editors, is closely linked with the lead article in that it is also centered around 
a comparison of capitalism and Communism, but on another plane. Ponomarev 
is endeavoring to prove that the Soviet Union has pursued a peaceful line in 
all spheres of its policy, whereas the United States has the sole aim of stirring 
up another war. This is nothing new, for Soviet propaganda has been developing 
this theme for many years. It must not be forgotten, though, that this constant 
repetition has a twofold objective: abroad, to get some people at least to believe 
what the Communists are saying, simply because they have said it so often; 
at home, to convince the masses that the Party genuinely desires peace and to 
show Party members what line to take. Special emphasis is placed on a supposed 
Soviet concentration on the peaceful use of atomic energy, as opposed to the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, which, it is claimed, are pursuing 
military objectives in this field. 


In his effort to blacken the West, Ponomarev sympathizes with the Japanese 
people for the sufferings inflicted on them towards the end of World War II 
by the atomic bomb: 


People here know particularly well how the American atomic bombing wiped 
from the face of the earth the Japanese towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, killing 
300,000 inhabitants. Here everyone knows the fate of the crew of the fishing boat 
“Fukuru-Maru,” which was affected by radioactive fall-out from an American bomb. 


Ponomarev also dwells on the “national liberation movement of the colo- 
nial and dependent countries,” and on the basis of recent events in Jordan 
‘ries to show that the Eisenhower doctrine is pursuing a colonial policy. 
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This brings him to one of his major points: that all socialist parties and “pro- 
gressive” groups should form a united front, regardless of differences of 
program: 

It is also well known that the social-democratic and Communist parties have 
taken up different ideological positions. However, taking as the basis not what 
separates the Communists and socialists but what unites them, not a few points of 
contact are revealed. Communists and socialists are united by the chief question of 
the present day—how to avoid a war and bring about the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 


The article deals with many side issues, including the question of revisionism 
of Marxism-Leninism. It is here that the Communists’ greatest fears are revealed: 


The revisionists consider that democratic centralism, which ensures the unit) 
of the will and actions of Party members, creates too rigid a framework, that Com- 
munist parties were essential during the period of the class struggle, but that now, 
when, in the opinion of the revisionists, a period of “peaceful, evolutionary” 
development has begun, the Communist parties must be changed into broad non 
Party associations, in which freedom for factions and groups would be given. 


The conclusion reached is that the revisionists, in proposing the abolition 
of the Communist parties, are striving to disarm the working class. There is 
a strong hint of a likely revival of Stalinist methods and Stalinist intolerance 
of freedom of thought in any form. 

The claim of the system’s immutability and the desire to preserve the methods 
used to date are also evident in I. Changli’s “Socialist Competition and the 
Initiative of the Masses.” Changli is defending socialist competition, which, 
although proving unpopular, ensures that certain plans are fulfilled ahead of 
schedule. No mention is made of the methods of compulsion used or of the 
benefits this system brings the government. However, it is admitted that socialist 
competition is not always accepted by the masses and that on some occasions 
the results have been the reverse of those desired. But scapegoats are not hard 
to find: “Some Party, trade union, and industrial management workers limit 
their participation in the leadership of socialist competition to the formal 
adopting of the obligations.... But the obligations are often not connected 
with the planned tasks established for the enterprise.” 

S. Foteev’s “To Increase the Level of the Economic Utilization of the Earth’s 
Resources” is directly related to the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands. 
The frequently repeated demand that a proper survey of the country’s natural 
resources be made, together with the legislation governing the use of land, 
indicates that the Soviets have not found a satisfactory solution to these problems. 
This assumption is borne out by the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has 
been set the task of working out a draft law covering the basic rules of land 
utilization. 

The article “Labor for the Good of the People is the Basis of the Education 
of Youth in the Spirit of Communism” comprises two parts written by different 
authors on a common theme. Soviet youth has begun protesting against the 
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system and demanding that fundamental changes be made. In a few cases youths 
have refused to go into factories or work on the virgin lands, while protests 
are often made against the educational system on the grounds that its sole 
purpose is to create workers. In addition, students have often openly criticized 
directives issued by the Communist leaders. This article is an attempt to remedy 
the situation. The first part is by Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee Secretary Lap- 
chinsky, and entitled “In Decisive Sectors of Economic Construction.” The 
author first quotes at length the high production figures achieved by the younger 
workers on the virgin lands, but then gives a few hints and examples that would 
indicate a widespread lack of enthusiasm for socialist construction among 
youth. Thus, at a factory in Shcherbakov Raion employing more than 2,000 
young persons only 736 could be put in the highest grade. In the words of the 
author, “some young men and women are showing a tendency to rely on 
others.” To rectify this Lapchinsky demands that ideological work be stepped 
up among the student youth, which leads him to an attack on the schools: 


It must be noted that there are many serious gaps in the organization of educa- 
tional work both in the higher institutions as well as in the general-level schools of 
the krai. The schools do not yet sufficiently imbue youth with a love for work, a 
desire for lasting knowledge; more attention must also be given to educating youth 
[in the spirit] of discipline, honesty, and devotion to public duty. 


The second section, “Youth is a Great Force on the Land,” is by Ryazan 
Oblast Committee Secretary Larionov. Much of it deals with such questions 
as the creation of youth teams on the kolkhozes and the high results of youth’s 
labor. But again there are hints that all is not well: “[Youth] also wants to 
relax properly. Its cultural requirements are growing every day. The duty of 
the Party organizations is to ensure that rural youth does not become bored. . .” 


The final section of this issue is “From the Proceedings of the Congress 
of the German Communist Party,” a shortened version of the text of a report 
by First Secretary of the German Communist Party Central Committee Max 
Reimann and the manifesto issued for the East German population. The pro- 
ceedings repeat the Soviet Party Central Committee’s theses on the struggle 
for peace and security and the avoidance of an atomic war. The central point 
is the question of the reunification of Germany, but presented, of course, from 
the Kremlin’s point of view, with emphasis on certain conditions often outlined 
by Soviet propaganda: the withdrawal of West Germany from NATO; the 
rescinsion of the ban on the West German Communist Party; and the 
nationalization of the key branches of industry. 


* 


Normally on the eve of the October Revolution the Party Central Committee’s 
propaganda department issues posters reflecting the current line in various 
political and economic questions. This year, by the eve of the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Communist regime, the propaganda department, in 
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conjunction with the Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, had 
worked out an extensive list of slogans for the occasion. They are embodied 
in an article in No. 13 of Kommunist entitled “The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution,” which covers almost a third of the issue. 
They embrace the whole forty years of Communist domination and give an 
outline of the chief characteristics of each stage of development, the most 
important events, and the major theoretical tenets. 


This material served first and foremost the purely practical end of providing 
a framework for reports given by Party officials in connection with the 
celebrations throughout the Soviet Union. A large portion of these theses 
consists of the old hackneyed formulas and evaluations, repeated ad nauseam 
over the past years. However, small changes, mainly in the wording, can be 
noted here and there, to make the thoughts expressed comply with the current 
Party line. 

The article begins with a description of the events of 1917 in which the 
immutability of the Party is strongly emphasized. This theme runs through 
the whole article: 


True to the great Marxist-Leninist teachings, implacable in the face of any forms 
of revisionism, opportunism, dogmatism, and sectarianism in the workers’ movement, 
the Communist Party has prepared the working class and the peasantry of Russia for 
the decisive struggle for a new socialist life, and has worked out the strategy and 
tactics of the revolutionary struggle. 


This strongly implies that the Party will not tolerate any opinions other than 
those officially approved by the Party leaders, who continue to reject all groups 
and persons once rightly or wrongly condemned as opportunists or devia- 
tionists. These categories were excluded from the rehabilitation which took place 
after Stalin’s death. 

The achievements claimed for the October Revolution are not confined to 
the Soviet Union: “Hundreds of millions of people in Africa and Asia have 
thrown off the chains of colonialism under the influence of the ideas of October. 
Ever stronger burns the flame of the national liberation struggle of the peoples 
of colonial and semicolonial countries.” Thus, the Communists are laying 
claim to all the progress made by former colonial peoples toward independence. 


The October Revolution, and hence the Communist Party, is ascribed an 
enormous role, and everything the country possesses is described as a direct 
result of the Communist regime. 


When people nowadays talk about the “heritage” the Soviet regime obtained 
from Tsarist Russia, they often have in mind the very low level of economic devel- 
opment which Russia had reached in 1913, that is, on the eve of World War I. But in 
reality the Soviet state did not receive even this beggarly “inheritance.” It was 
destroyed or plundered by the imperialists of Germany, the United States of America, 
Britain, France, and other states which dragged Russia into World War I and after 
the victory of the socialist revolution brought on a civil war in the young Soviet 
republic. 
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Apart from the obvious nonsense of the claim that the old Russia gave abso- 
lutely nothing to the Soviet regime, this passage, with its assertion that the civil war 
was “brought on” by outsiders, completely ignores the fact that many millions 
of Russians were bitterly opposed to the Communists. Yet, on the very next page 
the author states: “The building of socialism was made more difficult by the 
additional fact that at that time the working class did not yet have the necessary 
numbers of specialists, while a large part of the old specialists were hostile to the 
Soviet authorities.” Then again, the blame for the numerous calamities and ills 
which beset the country is laid on such foes of the regime as the Whites, Men- 
sheviks, Social Revolutionaries, old specialists, Trotskyites, Bukharinites, and 
national deviationists. 

The period of collectivization is dismissed in a single brief and categorical 
statement. 

The Soviet peasantry, the most 1. .merous section of the population, irrevocably 
started along the path of socialism Tu. victory of the kolkhoz system meant that 
in agriculture, the biggest sector of the country’s economy, where hitherto private 
ownership of the means of production was prevalent, public, socialist ownership 
was approved and new, socialist production relations sprang into being. 


It is difficult to imagine anything further from the truth than this bland 
implication that collectivization was a popular movement. 

Much space is devoted to World War II, with the accent on the cult of the 
Party as opposed to the one-time cult of Stalin. “The inspirer and organizer of the 
victory over Fascist Germany and imperialist Japan was the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. The Party sent millions of its finest sons to the front . . . . The 
soldiers of the Soviet Army considered it a great honor to go into battle as a 
member of the Party.” 

Similar in tone is the section ““The Communist Party is the Leader, Inspirer, 
and Organizer of the Victories of the Soviet People.” Once more the claim is 
repeatedly made that but for the Party the country’s achievements would have 
been negligible, the future not so rosy, and foreign enemies could not have been 
repelled. The section does, however, contain an interesting version of the present 
stage of development in the Soviet Union: “At present, under the conditions of 
the completion of the building of socialism and the gradual transition to Com- 
munism, the Communist Party is uniting, organizing, educating, and inspiring 
the Soviet people, leading them to new victories.” Hence, socialism has not been 
achieved in the Soviet Union, it is still in the process of “being completed.” 

The Communist Party and the Soviet people are described as unanimous in 
their condemnation of the “‘schismatic activities” of Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Shepilov. Throughout the article the unity of the Party and the 
people comes in for particular emphasis. 

The editorial “For a Profound, Creative Study of Marxist-Leninist Theory” 
has as its main theme the argument that the Communist Party has always given 
special attention to the political and ideological education of Communists. The 
ceason this question has been raised is not difficult to fathom. During the fierce 
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struggle that has been going on in the Party hierarchy, political indoctrination has 
dropped off considerably, and the situation has been aggravated by the demand 
that many theories be revised during the struggle against the cult of the indi- 
vidual. At the same time, the Party leaders have become alarmed at the strong 
indications of a serious ideological wavering among Communists. The article was 
written to show that all is now well in this respect, although it contains a revealing 
comment: “In the organization of Party propaganda this year certain difficulties 
will be raised by the fact that the pupils in the Party educational network do not 
yet have textbooks written in accordance with the program.” 

P. Smirnov’s “The Communist Party—The Leader and Inspirer of the October 
Armed Revolution” is a diffuse historical account written to conform with current 
Party requirements. Lenin is raised onto an incomparably high pedestal, while 
Stalin is mentioned (in alphabetical order) along with such comparatively unknown 
figures of the period as Antonov-Ovseenko, Podvoisky, Bubnov, Skripnik, and 
Eremeev. 

A. Topchiev’s “Science and the Building of Communism” aims at showing 
that the achievements of Soviet scientists, particularly in the field of atomic 
energy, are due solely to the system. 

The question of finance has always been one of the Soviet system’s sore spots, 
especially during the Stalin era. According to Communist theory money is losing 
its significance and will eventually be abolished. Nevertheless, its function in the 
Soviet Union is generally the same as in all other countries. Recently the Institute 
of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR arranged a special dis- 
cussion to see how the law of value should be applied under socialism. The 
theories advanced were contradictory and a certain amount of confusion resulted. 
K. Ostrovityanov’s “Commodity Production and the Law of Value under 
Socialism” is an attempt to bring some order into Soviet economic theory. 

The inevitable attack on the United States is made in I. Belov’s “Oil Diplo- 
macy,” designed to show that American foreign policy is most influenced by the 
so-called big five, the five largest American petroleum concerns. Belov argues 
that the heads of these firms dictate their demands to the American government 
and have led the government to take an aggressive line. 

Now Washington, acting on behalf of the Rockefellers and the Mellons, is 
striving to organize an armed intervention in Syria. Loy Henderson, one of the 
heads of the State Department who recently visited the countries of the Near East, 
called on the governments of Turkey, Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan to take this step. 


The deduction drawn by the author from all this is that the “big five” influ- 
ence American diplomats, who brought about the Eisenhower doctrine, which 
is a threat to world peace and security. A. Gaw 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 





(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1957 


| Ceylonese Ambassador to the USSR Gunalal 


P. Malalasekera speaks over Radio Moscow on 
the first anniversary of the establishment of 
Soviet-Ceylonese diplomatic relations. 


> Report published of departure of Lebanese 


cultural delegation from Beirut for Moscow. 

Delegation of the Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperatives headed by Chairman of 
the Board A. P. Klimov leaves Moscow for 
Belgrade. 

The 1957—58 school year begins in the USSR. 

Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Soviet Communist Party headed by Chairman 
of the Central Auditing Commission P. G. 
Moskatov arrives in Berlin. 

Chinese parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow from Finland en route for home. 

French Radical and Radical Socialist Party 
delegation headed by Edouard Daladier 


arrives in Moscow. 


} French Radical and Radical Socialist Party 


delegation received by the Soviet Party Central 
Committee. 

Port Said city delegation arrives in Stalin- 
grad. 

Report published of the formation of a 
Union of Artists of the RSFSR. 


| Communiqué published on the stay in Moscow 


of Syrian delegation headed by the chairman 
of the Council of Economic Development of 
Syria. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. F. Semichastnov 
leaves Moscow for Tokyo. 

General Secretary of the French Communist 
Party Maurice Thorez leaves Moscow for 
home, 

Exchange of letters between heads of gov- 
ernment delegations of the Soviet Union and 
West Germany on the development of mutual 
relations published. 


Exchange of notes between the Soviet and the 
US, British, and French governments on the 
Near and Middle East situation published. 

French National Assembly delegation ar- 
tives in Moscow. 


The Chinese Minister of Agriculture arrives 
in Moscow. 


Report published of extension of Soviet- 
Yugoslav convention on dual nationality. 

TASS report on Soviet-West German trade 
talks published. 

Soviet delegate on the subcommittee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission V. A. Zorin’s 
speech on alleged Western obstruction of a 
solution to the disarmament problem pub- 
lished. 

Delegation of leading Yugoslav agricultural 
workers leaves Moscow for home. 


Communiqué published on the ninth session 
of Soviet-Bulgarian commission for scientific 
and technical cooperation. 

Conference of Latvian rural and workers’ 
correspondents ends in Riga. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Romanian conven- 
tion on settling the citizenship of people with 
dual nationality published. 

Report published of press conference held 
by the organizing committee of the Union 
of Writers of the RSFSR. 

Chairman of the Franco-Soviet group of the 
French Council Senator Jacques Dubois- 
Bredelle and Senator André Boutémi arrive 
in Moscow from Paris. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade P. N. Kumykin 
leaves Moscow for Berlin. 

Soviet Ambassador to Mongolia V. M. 
Molotov arrives in Ulan-Bator. 

Molotov presents his credentials to the 
Mongolian President. 


Composition of the Ukrainian delegation to 
the twelfth session of the UN General Assem- 
bly published. 

Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air Force 
Air Marshal K. A. Vershinin’s replies to 
Pravda questions on statements made by US, 
British, and West German generals and poli- 
ticians published. 

The Syrian economic delegation leaves the 
USSR for home. 

Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by J. I. Paleckis leaves Moscow 
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for London to participate in the 46th con- 
ference of the International Parliamentary 
Union. 
Soviet government note to the West German 
government on German reunification pub- 
lished. 

Report published that Soviet passenger 
airplane TU-104 reached record height of 
11,200 meters with a load of more than 20 tons. 

International conference on forestry and the 
training of forestry workers opens in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Khrushchev receives French Radical and 
Radical Socialist Party delegation. 

Mikoyan receives US Senator Allen 
Ellender. 


Composition of the Belorussian delegation to 
the twelfth session of the UN General Assem- 
bly published. 

Conference of secretaries of Party city com- 
mittees and chairman of city executive com- 
mittees of the RSFSR opens in Moscow. 

Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
twelfth session of the UN General Assembly 
published. 


Group of the French Radical and Radical 
Socialist delegation leave Moscow for home. 
British Socialist MP Aneurin Bevan arrives 
in Moscow. 
Gromyko’s _ statement disarmament 
questions at a press conference of Soviet and 
foreign journalists published. 


on 


Bulgarian government delegation headed by 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
arrives in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
receives delegation of Canadian journalists. 

Soviet-Japanese trade talks begin in Tokyo. 

Soviet permanent UN representative A. A. 
Sobolev sends letter to the chairmen of the UN 
disarmament commission urging that a meet- 
ing of the commission be called. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the regulation of the 
practice of naming cities, towns, etc. after 
prominent persons published. 

Decree of the Soviet Ministry of Defense on 
the demobilization of members of the armed 
forces who have completed their term of 
service and on the current draft published. 


Bulgarian government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for Peiping. 
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Mikoyan receives the Pakistan Minister of 
Food and Agriculture. 

Yugoslav parliamentary delegation arrive; 
in Moscow en route for China. 


Group of the French Radical and Radica! 
Socialist Party delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Bulganin’s letter to Turkish Prime Ministe: 
Menderes on Soviet-Turkish relations pub- 
lished. 

Japanese Socialist Party delegation leay« 
Tokyo for the Soviet Union. 


Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilo\ 
and Indonesian President Sukarno published 

Report published of arrival in the USSR of 
Sudanese delegation. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on memoran 
dum concerning the development of Sovicr- 
US contacts published. 

Soviet delegation to the twelfth session 
the UN General Assembly arrives in the US 


Delegation of the Society for the Developmen 
of Soviet-Syrian Cultural Exchange arrives i 
Moscow. 

Gromyko’s reply to questions of Icelandic 
newspaper Todvilinn on the current politica! 
situation published. 


Khrushchev receives Bevan in Yalta. 


Macmillan’s reply to Bulganin’s letter pul 
lished. 

Soviet warships leave Yugoslavia. 

Mikoyan and Suslov receive delegation of 
the General Council of Japanese Trade Unions 
Mongolian government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Tsede: 
bal arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on recent plenary session 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
Mikoyan receives deputies of the French 
National Assembly. 

Bevan leaves Moscow for home. 


Soviet government memorandum on partia 
disarmament measures published. 

Gromyko’s speech at UN General Assembly 
plenary session on September 20 published. 

Gromyko’s letter to the President of the 
UN General Assembly on the cessation 0! 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests and the 
establishment of international control and on 
a resolution on the assumption by states of thc 
obligation not to use nuclear weapons pub- 
lished. 
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’ Mikoyan 


French National Assembly delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Soviet warships arrive in Syria on visit. 

The Mongolian government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 


receives J. Dubois-Bredelle and 
A. Boutémi. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Albanian conven- 
tion on dual nationality published. 

British MP E. Davis arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation of the Interparliamentary 
Union returns to Moscow from London. 


3 Report published of Marshal Zhukov’s forth- 


a 


coming visit to Yugoslavia on October 8. 
All-union conference on radio electronics 
opens in Saratov. 


Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Soviet Communist Party returns to Moscow 
from Berlin. 

Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
East German consular treaty. 

Report published of return to Romania of 
Romanian state archives presently in the 
USSR. 

Hungarian government delegation arrives 
in Moscow en route for China. 


Delegation of long-standing members of the 
Soviet Communist Party leaves Moscow for 
Hungary. 

Report published by the Committee for 
Lenin Prizes on the further acceptance of 
scientific and technical works for the 1958 
prizes. 

TASS report of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests in the USSR published. 

First plenary session of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
held in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Greek delegation. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on milk production and 
deliveries. 
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Report published by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on long-range plan for Soviet economic 
development. 

Report published of ratification of Soviet- 
Cambodian agreements on trade, payments, 
and cultural and scientific cooperation. 

Hungarian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for Peiping. 

Japanese Socialist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Chinese agricultural delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 


Khrushchev receives Eleanor Roosevelt in 
Yalta. 

Party Central Committee receives Japanese 
Socialist Party delegation. 

Soviet-East German mutual trade agree- 


ment for 1958—60 signed in Berlin. 


Supreme Sovict delegation headed by A. B. 
Aristov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Soviet delegation headed by G. A. Zhukov 
leaves Moscow for Paris for talks on the 
development of Soviet-French cultural links. 


Soviet cultural delegation headed by chief 
editor of Literaturnaya gazeta V. A. Kochetov 
leaves Moscow for Peiping. 


Mao Tse-tung gives reception in honor of 
Supreme Soviet delegation. 

Chou En-lai receives the Supreme Soviet 
delegation. 





Changes and Appointments 


P. I. Ershov released from his duties as Am- 
bassador to Switzerland in connection with 
his transfer to another position. 

D. P. Pozhidaev appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 


V. S. Emelyanov appointed head of the Chief 
Administration for the Use of Atomic Energy 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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